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BEITBRATURE. ci 


A THOUGHT. 


And what is life? ’*Tis but a midnight dream— 
A flittering sunbeam’s tranaient ray, 

Which, when most beautifui and most desired 
By man, smiles at his wish and fades away. 


Men’s lives, like waves, in quick succession rise, 
And heave and roll, and burst upon the shore : 

Youth follows childhood—manhood follows youth— 
Old age succeeds—then death, and all is o'er. 


Or like the sound of some far distant bell, ’ 
Peal follows peal, and chime succeeds to chime ; : 
Death follows life—and thus revolving moves 
The long interminable chain of Time. 


THE BARON. 


A Baron intreated a woodland maid 
From her peaceful glen to stray, 

To revel in glittering garb array’d { 
And dwell in her castle gay ; | 

But she frowned on her suitor, tho’ poor was she, 
While a tear-drop dimn‘d her eye, | 

As she thought of her lover afar at sea, | 
And mournfully made reply— 

“ For a tainted name, in a courtly dome, 
Oh! never will I resign 

The quiet that hallows my native home, | 
Where flow’rets fondly twine.” 


The Noble implor’d, but the maid unmov'd, 
To her plighted vow was true ; 

And he left her to smile on the youth she lov'd 
The pride of a dauntless crew. 

“« Go tempter away to the town,” she cried, 
‘** Nor my rural peace invade, | 

Tis better to be a bold seaman’s bride, 
And dwell in a woodland glade, | 

Than for gold and gems in a courtly dome, | 
And a love unblest as thine, F | 
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To barter the joys of my native home 
Where flow’rets fondly twine.” 


FAREWELL TO MY YACHT. 
By a Sailor amateur. 
Farewell to thee, beautiful yacht ! 
The season of storms is at hand, 
Farewell for a while to the joys of the sea, 
And hail to the cares of the land! 
Tho’ deserted, thou’lt ne’er be forgot : 
My heart will often be here ! 
We have laid thee up snugly ; next spring—but alas ! 
Perhaps J may be laid up next year. 





My Seacuci, what joys have we known, 
What scenes have delighted our eyes— 
From Iceland, where nothing but welcomes are warm, 
To Teneriffe’s bright sunny skies? 
In Norway we’ve seen the pines grow; 
In Cyprus we've plucked from the vine ; 
In regattas at Cowes we have carried the prize, 
And ate callipee on the line. 


With the bravest, the jolliest crew 
That ever looked over a bow, 

We have feasted and frolicked, in calm and in storm, 
With a glee none but mariners know. 

In the tempest our banquet went on, 
And the wine-cup still moistened each lip; 

For Neptune and Bacchus were brothers, we said, 
As we quaffed to the health of our ship. 


Then, Ellen, what pride did I feel 
When you came to look at the shipping ; 
And selected my ship, and on my deck 
Set your dear little fairy feet tripping ! 
That moment IJ ne’er shall forget, 
You looked so bewitchingly fair : 
Nor that when I swore but for you I should die— 
And you told me, love, ** not to despair.” 


Then there was another bright day— 
Such days in this world are but few— 
When a bride trod the deck of the gallant Seagull ; 
And that bride, my dear Ellen, was you! 
My Ellen still blesses my home : 
She’s the pride of my snug little cot : 
The delight of my heart: and I love her the more, 
For she loves my dear little yacht. 
—<->— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

No. 1. of the 8vo edition of “ Las Cases’ Memoirs of Napoleon,” being al- 
ready out of print, a new and elegant pocket edition, uniform with “the Mo- 
dern Novelists,” “Byron,” &c., has been commenced, two numbers of which 
have just appeared. This work is universally acknowledged to form the most 
complete epitome that has ever appeared of the life, character, and opinions of 
this most extraordinary man: and it comprises, exclusively, the conversations 
of the Emperor during his exile, in the grand events of his life, and the persons 
connected with him. 

Another celebrated work on the Life and Reign of Napoleon is also in course 
of publication, at one fourth of its former price. We allude to the Memoirs 
of the Duke de Rovigo,” (Savary) who, it will be recollected, was the Minister | 
of Police under the Emperor. To him Napoleon, perhaps, more fully revealed | 


his real character, than to any other individual; for to him were divulged his 
most secret transactions. 
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per edition is on the eve of appearance, of Poole’s * Comic | 
It comes forth very opportunely, to enliven the long winter 


patches and Correspondence of the Marquess of Wel- | 
g Letters of Pitt, Canning, Grattan, Lords Grenville, Grey, Cas- | 


who served for eighteen months under 
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| in 3 volumes’ 


| darlint, if you won’t read us what’s on the paper; sure it’s pleasant, at times, 
| to hear the news,” 


| bony fingers clasped over his knees. “ Read the news, Grace. What you see 


| She continued looking over column after column, until at last she came toa 


| him—* God only knows how long I may be in the land of the living ; and then, 
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CQELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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Henry Nelson Coleridge. 


IGN WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


“In the Press, “The Literary Remains of S. Taylor Coleridge,” edited by | girl, but the delight and treasure of your uncle’s heart—you are left upon ; 
earth, and in my own house, to bless it, as you have always done ;—God forgive 
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Mr. ‘Theddgre Hook's novel, “ Gilbert Gurney,” is on the eve of appearance, | me my eins !—but I was always a passionate man—hot, and hasty,—you'll for- 


. OTHBR WORKS IN THE PRESS. | 
The Particide, by the author of ‘* Miserrimus.”’ 


® © | give me, my child?” 


The old man kissed the daughter of his heart and his adoption; and in the 


| twinkling of an eye, the sorrow passed from her lovely face—quicker than she 


The Prophetieal Character and Inspiration of the Apocalypse considered, | CUld wipe away the tears. 


| by George Pearson, B. D., Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. | 


Paley’s Evidences of Christianity Epitomized. } 
The Landscape Gardener. by the Rev. Prebendary Dennis. 
London, December, 1, 1835. 
— | 

THE LAST IN THE LEASE. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


“ Why, then, Grace, where was the good of all the larning I gave you, girl 


“ Uncle, dear, sure it’s all the pleasure in Jife I’d have in accommodating you,” 
replied Grace, still continuing to twirl her wheel. ‘+ Only that, you see, I can’t 
read and spin at the same time.” 

** What news you tell us,” persisted Corny Burnett, or as he was commonly 
called ‘Black Burnett ;” ‘what news you tell us. Who-ever expected you to 
read and spin at the sametime? And indeed, dear Grace, its glad of an excuse 
I'd be, set aside the reading, to get you from your wheel; the bur and che twirl 
of it’s never out of my eyes nor ears.” 

** Read the news—read the news,”’ reiterated the half-idiot boy Michael, who 
had been staring into the turf fire, his dog curled round his feet, and his long, 


wrong in others, mend in yourself,—what you see wrong in others, mend in 
yourself :—is that the news, Grace ?”’ 

** Just let me go over it a bit first,”’ said Grace, intending doubtless to refer 
to the paragraphs on fashion, as all girls in Ireland and out of Ireland invariably 
do. ‘Sure, I’m not so fond of spending my time at anything of the sort.” 


name she thought she had heard her uncle speak of. 
** Didn’t you know one James Kenneth, uncle?” 
‘To be sure I did, Grace. What has honest Jemmy been after to be put on 
the paper ?”’ 
‘** He’s dead, uncle.” 
‘The Lord be good to us!" ejaculated the old man; “James Kenneth was 
fifteen years to the good younger than me !—My poor Grace !” 











“Why, what had I todo with him?” inquired the girl, astonished at her un- 
cle’s earnestness. J 

** Not much to be sure,—and yet you had, Grace, asa body may say.” — 

‘* But what's very strange, uncle, is, that just under his death, is the death 
of his son Thomas,—-a young man in his seventeenth year !” 

Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are always touched by the 
deaths of those who are nearly their own age, that she kept her eyes fixed on 
the paper, and it was some minutes before she perceived that a deadly palor had 
overspread her uncle's countenance. She sprang from her seat, when she 
looked up, and flinging her arms round his neck, inquired if he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy and grief in the inhabitants of many 
lands. The Scotch are wisely taught from infancy to subdue their feelings ; they 
bring them at an early period of life under a quaker-jike subjection, which, 
though decidedly advantageous to themselves, shadows a coldness upon the feel- 
ings of others. The expressions of English sympathy or anxiety, though the 
sincerest in the world, are blunt and ungraceful- You feel that those of French 
tenderness are tricked and garlanded with a yiew to effect ; their tears are shed 
after a form—their sorrow is made picturesque. But the anxiety, the earnest- 
ness, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy—sorréw—tenderness—burst uncontroul- 
ed fromthe heart,—the young heart I should say, for o/d hearts learn how to 
regulate their feelings, and it is well they do, for otherwise they would go hack- 
led and tortured to their grave. To one accustomed only to the well-bred 
griefs of modern society, the earnest and gushing sympathy with which an Irish 
girl enters into the joys, griefs, hopes and fears of those she loves, presents 
quite a new and delightful reading of human nature,—it is most beautiful and elo- 
quent in its character? She loses all consideration of self—she weeps—she 
laughs—because those she loves weep orlaugh. She forgets that she is a sepa- 
rate creation—and feels as if created for her friends—friends !—the word is all 
too cold to express her devotion, it must be seen to be understood—excited, or it 


can never be appreciated as it deserves. Grace Burnett was a creature of smiles | 
and tears—a sunbeam ora shadow. She had never been seen to frown, though / 


she was often sad, because her uncle was at times moody, even to ill-temper— 
the neighbours said they sometimes pitied her: had they understood the hap- 
piness she felt in soothing his irritations, they would have envied her her delight 
when saying—* No one can please my dear uncle half as well as I.” Grace 
was proud of the influence her affectionate gentleness had gained over Black 
Burnett. And now, when she hung round him and inquired so earnestly if he 
was ill, and what troubled him, she theught her heart would break at his silence ; 
even her idiot brother seemed to sympathize with her—he fidgetted on his seat, 
looked at her, shuffled his fingers through his hair, and at ‘ast came and stood at 
her side. 

‘* Something's come entirely over bim that I’vefno skill in,” she said at last, 
despairingly.—** Mick, speak to him, Mick—he’!| mind you, maybe.” 

‘** What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself;”’ muttered the idiot. 

“Ay, Grace—my poor Grace—and that’s it sure enough ;” said her uncle, 
recovering from his stupor,—‘‘ that’s it !—the sarmon that poor natural preaches 
was evermore in my ear, and maybe that was the reason it did not reach my 
heart—‘ What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself..—Wasn’t I constant 
at Mr. Hanway of Mount Grove, to get a lease of years, instead of lives, for his 
farm !—didn’t I worry Mr. Maguire till he had a lease properly drawn ;—and 
when forty acres of the best arable land in the county went clean ont of the 


| all w refully scr 





hands of Nicholas Cruise, who passed so many censures on his carelessness as 
Black Burnett ?” | 

** What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself,” again said Michael. 

** By the blessed saints!” exclaimed Burnett; his agitated feelings taking | 
another turn, and glad of escape by words or violence, “if you repeat that to me | 
again, you poor tantalizing ill-featured foe]! I’!l find if there’s any brains in your | 
skull!—It's a purty thing for you to be reproaching me, that nursed you since | 
you come out of your shell.” Michael and Snap paired off .into the chimney- | 
corner, and Grace burst into tears. , 

* Ay, cry ;—you may well cry, Grace, but it’s no use. I’m ould, and almost 
helpless,—and God only knows’’—continued the farmer, as he paced up and 
down the spacious kitchen, which his father and grandfather had trod before 


Grace, what is to become of you?” 
‘* Me, uncle ?” 
“ Ay, you, uacle!—why you're grovang as great an omadawn as your bro- 
ther !” : 
Grace feared to ask a question, but still the tears rained down her cheeks 
“Haven't you heard me say, that I/had three lives in the new lease of this | 
place,—James Kenneth, and his son Thomas,—Thomas, who was born the 


sinner I am!—Tom Kenneth cut off, as a body may say, in the very bud of his 


« Sure, thanks be to God, I’ve heard you say that your own life’s in the lease, 
and sure that’s to the good still, and will be, please the Almighty, for many a 
long day to come.—And, uncle dear, maybe the landlord would still renew it 
upon years ;—and even if he didn’t, don’t fret on our account, for—— 

Before she could finish her sentence there was a loud knock at the cottage 
door; Snap, in his eagerness to investigate the character and demands of the 
visiter, overturned the wheel, and without heeding the miscbief he had done, 
poked his snub nose through an aperture in the post, and growled angrily. The 
doors of Irish cottages are seldom fastened ; indeed, during the last month, not- 
withstanding what is called in England ‘the disturbed state of the country, tI 
slept more than a week in the house of a Conservative gentleman, residing in 
the midst of a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were never dis- 
figured by bolt, bar, or lock, though the house was known to contain much plate, 
and some fire-arms. I question if this could occur in any part of undisturbed 
England ! , 

T he visiter opened the door at which he had knocked, before Burnett had 
time to raise the latch,—but Grace, as her uncle turned to do so, made time 
enough to whisper Michael, “ If you'll be a good boy, and not repeat what vexed 
uncle just now, for three days, I'll give you a rosy-cheeked apple, and butter to 
the potatoes for a week.”—Mick laughed with’ delight, and Grace finished her 
speech justin time to say ‘ Kindly welcome,” illustrated by a pretty curtsey to 
the muffied-up stranger, who was now standing in the midst of the apartment. 
He was a stout thick-set man, whose blue great-coat, strong brogues, and well 
fitting beaver, told of his belonging to the ‘‘ ~varmer’’ portion of the commonalty ; 
—his * shillelah’? was mere carved than as it is usually seen ina countryman’s 
hand, and when he politely removed his hat, his brown clustering hair curled 
around a handsome, yet disagreeable countenance ;—at least, so Grace consi- 
dered it,—she thought of the simile in the mock sermon she had just read, of 
‘*a look being as bad as a process ;” and after dusting a chair with her apron, 
and pushing it towards him, she waited, expecting that he would speak in reply 
to the friendly greetings he had already received. He stood, however, in.his 
old position, looking alternately at Burnett, at Grace, at Michael, and then in- 
vestigating, with curious eye, every article of furniture in the kitchen—the delf 
neatly arranged upon the dresser—the three deal chairs —the stools and “bosses” 
—the noggins—the settle—the wheel, that most unusual piece of furniture in 
an Irish c e.—a smal] work-table, and a neat book-shelf ‘‘ facing the dresser,’’ 
, j til at last Burnett became annoyed at his 
visiter’s rudeness, and in a réugh tone said, * he hoped he liked all he saw, for 
he would be sure to know them again.” } 

“ Ay,” replied the man; ‘like, te be sure | do—every thing here is to be 
liked—and ” his eye glanced*familiarly at Grace, ‘‘ loved, for the matter of 
that—but——"’—he paused, and looked around again—and again. , 

*Tt’s a wild night, and I’m thinking you'd better take an air of the fire,” said 
Burnett. 

“Thank ye, so I will; it feels very comfortable,” said the stranger, walking 
under the shadow of the wide chimney, and spreading out his hands to the heat, 
which Grace had increased by the addition of some *‘ sods” of turf. “The 
boy—a natural—the dog,” he continued, talking aloud, and yet as if to himself ; 
‘the dog—the pretty girl—everything exactly as I saw it—-it is very strange!” 

“May I make so bould as to ask what is so strange!” inquired Burnett. 

‘« Everything —everything here,” he replied, turning his back to the fire, and 
again surveying the apartment. 

** Nothing out of the common, Sir, barring Grace’s little work-table—a com- 
pliment from the carpenter,” observed the simple-minded man, while Grace 
blushed beautifully at the allusion to her—(troth will out)—her lover ! 

‘* Stranger and stranger still,” resumed the traveller; ‘‘and that ‘hat young 
lady’s name should be Grace!” 

‘Young lady!” repeated Burnett ; “she's an honest man’s daughter, and a 
good little girl, but no lady.” 

** She’s your niece, and that poor fellow’s your nephew, and that dog’s name 
is Snap, and your name is Conggy Burnett, commonly called Black Corney, or 
Black Burnett.” ' 

‘Holy Mary defend us!” ejaculated Grace, crossing herself; even Mick 
opened his large brown eyes; while their uncle said, ‘* Why then it’s known you 
must be among the neighbours, though you’re strange to me, and your tongue’e 
not of this country.”’ 

‘* 7 have walked seventeen miles since I entered a house—I was never in this 
part of the world before—and I was born in foreign parts ; and yet Iam as much 
at home here as if I had lived in the parish ali my life! Every stick of your 
furniture. I feel as used to as if it had been my own!” 

Black Burnett crossed himself as he turned to look round his cottage, and 
Grace slid slily out of the kitchen into her little chamber, and dipping her fingers 
in the vase of holy water that hung at the head of her humble bed, sprinkled 
herself with it; wetting her fingers again, so that on her return to the kitchen 
she might convey a few drops to her brother's person: her uncle wore a soapu- 
lar, so she considered him safe. 

‘“« Why then, may I ask again how you gained your information!” questioned 
Burnett, as he seated bimself opposite his mystifying guest, who on Grace’s 





| return was seated also. 


‘* Indeed you may,” he replied ; “‘ and what’s not always the case, I'll answer 
you—TI dreamt it!” Upon this there was a loud exclamation, and a general 
crossing su:ceeded.. Their visiter looked round and smiled. ‘*Do not be 
ashamed of your religion, my good friends ; I have been in many countries, and 
one religion's as good as another if it’s acted up to; that’s my belief. Cross 
yourself again, my pretty maid, and you too, Master Burnett, and I will tell you 
how it was; but first let me ask, is there not a deep line of sand-pits near this, 
a little way off the road leading to the left!” 

“ There is!’ replied the uncle and niece together. 

‘* And—now mark me ! is there nota very large elm tree a few perches farther 
on?” ’ 

“There is !’’ resnuided the same voices. 

** And when you pass. that, you descend a steep green valley?” 

** You do!” 

“ At the foot of the valley runs a bright clear stream, with a bridge over itt * 

“There did run a stream there,” said Burnett ; * but Peter Pike turned it into 
his milldam, as I told him, contrary to nature and Act of Parliament; so that 
now there's a bridge without any water under it.” 

The traveller's countenance fell, but it brightened immediately, and he con- 
tinued, “ And farther down that: stream are the ruins of an old abbey; and 
under the south window of that abbey stands a broad, flat, marble stone? ” 

** Ay, true enough,” said Burnett; “I’ve pegged my top on it many a time 
when [ was a boy.” 

** Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone into his milldam,” persisted the 
stranger, smiling, ‘*and as it remains there—why, my friend, our fortune’s made 
—that’s all!” 

[don’t see—I don’t understand—You've not insensed me into it yet,” said 


“A Campaign with the Guerillas, during the pre- | same year as you, my poor Grace,—and—but the Lord forgive me, what an ould | Burnett. 


“The time’s not come for telling all; I have said enough to prove to you, 


— Preparation of Captain Back’s ‘Narrative | youth—the same age as you, Gracy—within a week the same age,—yet he is | that without ever having been here before, I knew exactly what I have told, and 
of his Voyage to the Arctic Regions.” 





taken,—a fine, strong, healthy boy—he is taken—and you, a delicate, weakly 
‘ 


more too, which, when I have had ‘some refreshment, you shall know.” 
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The Avion. 
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What the Irish sant has to give, he gives freely, be it much or little. 
Hospitality has iene called the virtue of savage life ; be it so; its commie " 
delightful to the wayfarer. As the evemng advanced, it was evident that no! . 
withstanding Grace’s desire to hear all the stranger had to communicate, he a 
not disposed to gratify her curiosity, and she and her brother were soun diemis 
to their beds. ‘There was a half-finished closet inside Grace Burnett’s litt 4 
room, which served (if truth must be told) as the nursing chamber of a pet _ 
which she was rearing with more than ordinary care ; for the creature was m! 
white, devoid of spot or blemish, and consequently regarded with superstitious 
tenderness. As the stranger was to occupy Mick's bed, the poor natural — 
content to share the calf’s straw ; but when his sister went to cover him wit , 
a supernumerary blanket, she found him sitting, his arms enfolding the neck © 
his favourite dog, and his eyes staring with the expression of one who listens 
attentively. 

‘Go to sleep, Michael.” 

« Whisht !"” exclaimed the boy, holding up his finger. 

“© What ails you, Astore?”’ 

“‘Whisht !”’ he again repeated. 

«* Lie down, Michael. , ? 

“ No. ; 7 saw—whisht !—I saw what Lanty Pike kills the birdeens with, 
peepin’, peepin’, peepin’ in the strange man’s breast—I saw the muzzle of it— 
be! he! Uncle's the fool, if uncle trusts him—whisht ! ” 

The astonishment occasioned by the stranger’s story at once faded from 
Grace's mind ; but if it did, her first impression revived with tenfold strength. 
How was her uncle to make his fortune? What connection could he have with 
the traveller's dream, or the broad flat stone in the old grey abbey 1—Her spirit 
sunk within her. A tithe-proctor had been murdered about two years a 
and thrown into the gravel pit. Her heart beat feebly within her bosom, 2 
half creeping, half staggering to the door of her chamber, she put her eye close 
to the latch-hole, and saw to her astonishment her uncle evidently preparing to 
accompany the stranger out, though the night was dark and stormy ; the es 
ler was already equipped, and Black Burnett was putting on his ‘‘ big coat. or 
did it escape the girl's observation, that the whisky bottle was nearly empty, and 
that though the atranger was perfectly sober, her uncle’s cheek was flushed and 
his step unsteady. She was about to let them see that she was not gone to bed, 
and to entreat her uncle not to go forth that night, when she remembered that 
their cottage was ‘‘a good step” from any other dwelling, and that if their mys- 
terious guest intended violence, he could easily overpower a half-drunken man 
and a feeble girl; poor Michael was always counted as nothing. She saw her 
uncle take up his spade from out the corner, and notwithstanding the stranger s 
entreaties to be permitted to carry it, she was pleased to observe he persisted in 
his determination to bear it himself. A tremor she could not account for came 
over her, and ae they closed the outer door, she nearly fainted. 

Black Burnett and his visiter proceeded on their way in the direction of the 
grave] pits. 

“You're sure of the road?” inquired the stranger. 

“ Am I sure that this is my own hand!” replied Burnett ; “ first the gravel 
pits—then the bridge—no, then the elm—then the bridge—then the ould abbey 
—then the flat stone! Ah! what will the neighbours say, when Grace flourishes 
off to mass on a side-saddle? and to think of you bringing me such news Just 
as I'd got into the doldrums about the lease. Three days—three nights, | mean 
—since you dreamt of the goold?” 

“Three, exactly.” 

“« Under the flat stone?” 

“ Ay! do let me carry the spade ; and see, as we scem to be on the edge of 
the gravel pit, had you not better walk next to it? you know it, and I don’t.” 

“I thought you said you war up to every turn of the crag, through the 
drame?” 

* Ay, tu be sure; but give me the spade.” 

“T tell you I won’t; hav'n't you the bag that’s to carry home the red goold! 
Lord, how they will all stare! Grace sha’n’t put off ould uncle then with a 
bottle of whisky; I'll havea whole cask! Whir, man alive! can't you walk 
straight, as I do? you almost had me over the edge of the pit, and there’s good 
six feet wather inthe bottom of it. There, just where the moon shines, is the 
elm-tree, and 4 

In all human probability the word would have been his last, for the murderer's 
grasp was on the arm of his intended victim, but that Michael—the half-idiot 
Michael—with a whoop and a halloo, bearing a lighted stick in his hand, rushed 
so closely by them that the sparks of his wild brand starred the stranger's coat ; 
while Snap, hearing his master’s voice, barked either in glee or anger. 

“Hurroo! harroo! Uncle, uncle, here’s the light for your's or the devil’s 





pipe! Hurroo! night-rovers—ill-gatherers! hurroo! hurroo!”’ and shouting and 
jumping, Michael kept before his uncle, now tossing his torch into the air, and 
then whirling it round his head. . 


“Send the cub to his den,” said the stranger, in so fierce a = of voice, that 
the inebriated Burnett noted the change, and turned to look at his’companion. 

“Send the idiot home,” he continued, ‘tor, by the Lord, I'll send him some- 
where else ; " and, as he spoke, he drew a pistol from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man ina moment: ‘Stop, stop!” 
he exclaimed, “if you hurt a hair of that boy’s head, you'll pay for it—that’s 
all. You’re no true man to draw a pistol on such a natural as that ;—besides, 
what use have you for the fire-arms !” 

“Use,” repeated the traveller; ‘why, you know your country has not the 
reputation of being the quietest in the world. So, for my own personal 
safety” 

“‘Quietest !"’—repeated Burnett,—‘“ I'll trouble you not to say anything 
against the country. I’m thinking you’re not the sort I took you for,—to offer 
to fire at a poor natural, whom every man in the parish would fight to purtect ; 
and then to abuse Ould Ireland ! ” 

“My good friend,” interrupted the stranger, “let me beg of you to send that 
boy home ; to trust our secret with au idiot would be absurd in the extreme.” 

“ As to getting Michael in, when Michael would rather be out, I might as well 
tie a rat with a sugan. There's no use in gainsaying the poor natural. So I’m 
thinking the night is so wild, and that craythur so bent upon watching what I’m 
after, that we'd better go back ;—to-morrow night will do as well.” 

“If you’d just let me frighten him with a flash in the pan, it would send him 
to bed as gentle as a fawn.” 

“ Flash in the pan! God help you, man alive !—the whisper of a pistol even 
would send Michael over the whole town land before you could say Bannacher ; 
and he'd have a crowd round us that woulé@jbeat a priest’s funeral to nothing. 
No, no ; all we've for it to-night, is to go back and be asy.”’ 

Burnett was determined, and his companion was compelled to submit, after 
trying in vain to impress upon the farmer’s mind, that as it was the third night 
after the dream it was particularly favourable for such an adventure. 

“Sure, the gould is there, and if it has stayed there for maybe a hundred or 
two years, what’s to take it away now, or before to-morrow night ?” argued Black 
Burnett ; but I much doubt if the idea would have influenced him, had not the 
sight of the pistal awoke his suspicions, or as he said himself, if something had 
not ‘come over him” that turned him homeward. 

The next morning the stranger lingered about the cottage, making himself fa- 
miliar with every winding and path in the vicinity, and trying. as it is called, to 











“TI wouldn't be under a compliment to him for the lase,” replied Burnett 
proudly. Maybe, Grace, it’s more than himself Ill have one of these days. 

* Sure it’s no compliment, if we pay the same as another ; and you were never 
a gale behindhand in your life. And, uncle, honey! if it’s trusting to drames 

ou are’’—— f 
: You're not going to prache to me, are you!” said the impatient man, inter- 
rupting her. , : 
*« No, not prache, only there’s a look betwixt yon man’s two eyes that has no 
marey,in it: Uncle, a-cushla—take care of him !” v 
* You're a little fool—a worse natural than Mike—that’s what you are! 
** But you'll take care—and about the lase?” j ‘ 
‘« Let me alone, will you? Grace, you're a spiled girl—that’s what you ave— 
and it’s myself spiled you,” replied Burnett, turning again to look oat on the 
night, which, fortunately for hic:, was worse than ever. It was long past two 
when the family retired to rest; but Grace’s head was too full to sleep. She 
was up with the lark ; a calm and beautiful morning had succeeded the storm. 
Matthew, her handsome lover, was soon roused from his light slumbers in the 
barn, and she councilled him long and earnestly upon her plans. S 
_ “ The terror of that strange an leaves my heart when the daylight comes, 
said the innocent girl, “ and yet I don’t like to quit him alone with Mike and 
uncle. Mike thinks he’d have pitched uncle into the gravel-pits, Thursday 
night, but for him ;—to be sure, there’s no minding what Mike says.” — 

Matthew thought differently; he said he had observed that, at times, her 
brother evinced much intelligence. , 

“The landlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say; andit’s a long walk 
from this. A weary onthe drames! But for the dramer, uncle himself would 
go, I know ;—and yet there’s truth in them at times—and it was wonderful how 
he knew us all.” 

Matthew smiled. 

**Can’t I go myself, and you stay here?” she contined. 

No; Matthew would not dothat. What, let her go alone, as if no one cated 
for her, to meet her young and handsome landlord !—He didn’t care about the 
lease—not he—but, to suffer her to go alone! If she thought it would make 
ber mind easy, his brother Brien, the stone-mason, should go to work at 
the New Pier “ fornent’’ the house, and he would be a safeguard. ; 
That was a pleasant proposal; and in her eager desire to obtain a promise 
from the landlord that he would grant her uncle a lease of years, she more than 
half persuaded herself that her fears were imaginary. ‘ At all events,”’ she 
argued, ‘‘no harm can happen bim in the bames of the blessed sun. I'll be 
back before night ; and if { do but bring the promise—the written promise from 
the landlord—uncle will be in a good humour; and then, maybe—maybe—I"d 
coax him over to give up the drame, and take a fresh oath against the whisky !” 

Poor, poor Grace ! 

She wakened Michael, and telling him to take care of his uncle, promised 
him some fresh gingerbread if he was a good boy, and kept his promise; and 
having first left the breakfast ready, set off on her adventure, escorted by as true 
a lover and as sensible a friend as ever fell to the lot of a country-girl. 

Matthew is a perfect jewel in his way—sober, attentive, and industrious ;— 
fond of his home—of his wife, and children ;—worthy to be held up as a pattern 
to all the married men in the country, whether poor orrich. I honour Matthew, 





and think him—(and that is saying a great deal)—as good as any English hus- 
band of my acquaintance. When Black Burnett got up he was not a little 
annoyed at finding that pretty Grace had disappeared contrary to his desire ; and | 
though he well knew the cause of her absence, fur once he had the prudence to 
keep his own council, saying only to his guest that she had gone to Ross. During 
the early part of the day, the visiter walked about as he had done before; but 
at noon the mason saw a strange boy give him a piece of paper—a note or parcel 
—he could not tell which, it was so “ sqgueeged’’ between their hands; but 
something of that sort it certainly was. 

After dinner the stranger proposed that he should accompany Black Burnett a 
little way on the Ross Road, to meet Grace on her return ; nor did he object to poor 
Michael bearing them company. The stone-mason (honest Brien) thought, after a 
little time, he would follow in the distance ; though from the earliness of the hour, 
and the road being much frequented, he had no apprehension of anything wrong ; 
keeping, however, his eyes on the man he had been cautioned by his brother, and his 
intended sister, to watch till their return. The two went, to all appearance 
cheerfully, on their way; the stranger was one who had seen many countries ; 
he could make himself very entertaining, and nobody loved a jest or a good 
story better than poor Burnett. Michael stopped occasionally to gather black- 
berries, to speak ‘*to a neighbour’s child,” to ‘‘ hurrish” the pigs, or to throw 
stones at the crows which congregated in the fresh-ploughed fields. The 
brilliant morning had sobered down into the fine, tranquil autumn day ; the 
broad-leaved coltsfoot (almost as destructive to the cultivator of Irish ground 
as the superabundant ‘‘rag- weed’) turned the silver lining of its light-green 
leaves to the declining sunbeams, and the ledges were gaily decked with rich 
clusters of the redripe’ hawthorn-berry. 

‘I cannot get on Any farther without something to drink,” said the stranger, 
stopping opposite a way-side public-house, which was adorned by the O'Connell 
arms, and a most unlike likeness of the Agitator.” ‘* You have treated me; 
now I must treat you.” 

““ T have no objection to a giass of ‘rale Cork,’” replied Burnett ; “but I 
must not taste more than one, or Grace, the slut, will haul me over the griddle 
for it.” 


warm you, you can have something short afterwards.” 
** Something what ?” inquired his companion, unaccustomed to English slang. 
‘“‘Strong, you know. Come, my pretty mistress, a quart of Cherry's best !” 


of his companion, ** Shall I warm it for you ? 
some sugar and spice, as we do in Wales?” 

‘*No, no, do not put it on the fire, 1 would rather have it as it is,” replied 
Burnett ; *‘ Cherry's ale wants nothing but the drinking.” 


Would you like it warmed with 


let me put anything in it.” 


heat and exercise had overpowered him. Another moment, and his destiny on 
this side the grave would have been decided ; but his time was not yet come.— 
Michael rushed into the room, and seizing the cup from his uncle’s uplifted 
hand, drank it nearly to the dregs. 

‘* Sorrow catch you for an ill ** but ere Burnett conld finish the sentence, 
his eye rested upon the changed and changing countenance of the stranger.— 
Disappointment, rage, anger, and hatred were painted upon his distorted features ; 
painted so vividly, that both the landlady and the intended victim exclaimed at 
the same moment, * It is poisoned !” 

What has taken some time te write, was the transaction of less than a minute ; 
the villain seized the measure, and attempted to throw what remained of the 
contents into the fire, but the arm of a strong serving-maiden prevented his 
purpose He then rushed to the door; but here, again, he was interrupted by 








**make friends” with Michael. Michael, however, was true to his first feelings, and 
eyed the visiteras ashy dog may often be observed to regard a person who has treated 
him secretly with harshness, and yet would wish to be on outward terms of civility. 


He offered him gingerbread~-Michael threw it in the fire ; nuts—he flung ther | 


back into hislap. In the favour of Grace he made no progress either. His 
compliments were unregarded ; and to complete his mortification, the favoured 
carpenter came there for a day ortwo. He could not help thinking that the car- 
penter had been sent for, either by Grace or Michael, as a spy upon his actions. 
He saw that every movement he made, every word he spoke was watched, and what- 
ever plan of action he had formed was evidently frustrated for the present. Black 
Burnett talked to his guest eagerly of the anticipated treasure ; whatever sus- 
picions or fears had been awakened in his mind had passed away with the dark- 
ness of night, and his habitual incaution and natural obstinacy tended to make 
him as easy a prey as a murderer could desire. The next night it blew a perfect 
hurricane—the sort of storm which a strong man cannot stand in—and-the thun- 
der and lightning sported in their fierceness with the windsand rain. The door 
of the cottage was forced in more than once ; and as the fire gleamed upon the 
stranger's face (for he had gathered himself up, silent, moody, and disappointed, 
in Burnett’s chimney-corner), Grace could hardly forbear thinking him the in- 
carnation of an evil spirit. If superstition detracts from our wisdom, it adds to 


our poetry ; it is the high-priest of a poetic mind, and I much doubt ifa vivid im- | 


agination could exist without it. 


of an Irish peasant than critics would deem possible. The weather was such 


that no one dared venture out ; and the more terrific the storm, the more Michael | will tell us what to do presently.” 


rejoiced. He leaped—he clapped his hands ; he seemed to his sister as if under 
the impression that his uncle owed his safety to the war of elements, which 
shook to the foundation their humble dwelling. At intervals the visiter and his 


host would look out upon the night, but it was only to return with discomfited | | 


aspects to their seats. 

“Uncle,” said Grace, drawing him gently aside, “ Uncle, darlint, I want to 
spake a word to ye; it’s about the lease, uncle. 
me that the landlord himself will be passing through Ross to-morrow, and he 
doesn’t want any of us to know it, because he’s always bothered about leases 
and the like ; and you are sensible that no Jrish gentleman in the world likes to 
be tormented about business of any kind— 


without toil ; but Matthew says, uncle, that maybe as my mother nursed him, { Burnett out of the way. 
and poor Mike—weak though he is—is his own foster-brother— 
could get a glimpse of him, he'd spake to me anyhow.” 


} 
| 
| the ale, the landlady saw that he would not let me put any thing in it.” 
1 


with the strong animal instinct of hatred, clung to his legs to impede his 
progress, 


‘Fool ! idiot ! cursed fool !” exclaimed the ruffian, endeavouring to draw the 
| pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett to his senses. 
claimed; “lay nota finger near him : 
| ‘shall be your last !” 

‘Why do you hold me—what have I done!” inquired the stranger, as his 
presence of mind returned. ‘* Who talked of poison? 


If there was poison in 


It happened to be fair-day in one of the neighbouring villages, and a crowd 
soon collected round and in the house. 
others, without knowing the cause of the excitement, but accompanied by her 
lover—came Grace Burnett; on seeing her uncle she could not resist throwing 
herself into his arms, and whispering, “I’ve seen his honour—I’ve got the 
promise, and his honour’s own self’s coming this way—run out an’ make your 
obedience to him.” 

“He's a magistrate, thank God !" exclaimed Burnett, rushing to the door. 
* Grace, for the love o’ God, louk to Michael.”’ 





, look of assurance which the stranger had assumed changed to one of fixed | not, but at the peril of his life, lift his hand to defend himself. 


| 
| 


he'd rather let it take its own course | his brother—a man of wild and reckless h 





Michael, what ails you, honey?” said the affectionate girl, turning to her 
brother. 


* Nothing, nothing, nothing ails me—they’re all foolish—nothing ails Mick— 


There is often more genuine poetry in the mind | nothing ails Mick,” he replied, jumping and tossing his arms. 


“Keep asy—keep asy,’’ said the landlord. “Sure the Doctor’s sent for, and 


Amongst them—hurried forward by | 


} 








| 


| 


| 





* You see,” said the stranger, turning to the landlady, ** you see he would not | blood. Are the Jews made by Nature differently from ourselves! 
| phemy against Nature to say so. 
In an instant the draught was at Burnett’s lips; he had walked far, and the | be brothers of a common family. 





| 


| 
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villain waited another opportunity, knowing he had a strong hold upon Burnett's 
superstition and his love of wealth; but that every morning he received intima. 
tion from his brother that it must be done quickly, as the landlord himself was 
talking of passing through and about his farms, and if once the Burnetts « got 
speech of him,” it would be “all up.” He at once decided on using poison 
and we have seen how it was prevented from taking effect upon his intended 
victim; had any evidence been wapting, the remains of arsenic found ina 
paper on his person—his brother's letter, which the stonemason had seen him 

receive—the contents of the beer when analyzed by a neighbuuring doctor 

who unhappily did net arrive until poor Michael had felt that something more 
than usual “ ailed’”’ him,—were all proofs of his guilt ; but itis impossible to 
imagine anything more vehement, more terrible, than the excitement which pre- 
vailed arnougst the conntry-people, while the poor idiot was suffering the agonies 
of death. It was difficult to prevent their tearing the culprit to pieces. The 

fact of his wanting to take land over another man’s head would have been 

enough to rouse their indignation ; but when they saw the simpie, inoffensive 

creature, whose gentle words, and good-natured though witless Offices, had 

endeared him to every cottager, their wrath knew no bounds. 

‘*It'sa lesson to the landlord to see after his tenants himself, that, I hope 
he'll not forget,” said one. ‘Sure the God of heaven, if he lifis the dews from 
the earth, sends it back again in rain ; but everything is took from poor Paddy 
and nothing returned!” : 

‘« Lift me to the air, Gracy,” whispered the dying boy to his sister: “IT know 
I'll be waked soon ; but let poor Snap have the butter and gingerbread you 
promised me, for I never preached my sarmon since, to vex you, Gracy.” The 
hardest and the sternest wept when they saw the poor faithful dog lick his mas- 
ter’s purple lips, and saw that master’s dying efforts to push from him the thing 
he certainly loved best in the world, murmuring, ‘Maybe "twould hurt him— 
maybe ’twould hurt him !” 

Dread and fearful was the oath of exterminating vengeance which Black Bur- 
nett swore against the stranger Lawler and his brother, over the body of the dead 
idiot; but it was not needed—the one paid the forfeit ef hiscrime, and was 
executed within a month after its committal—the other disappeared, and was 
never again seenor heard of in the country. Black Burnett abandoned whisky, 
and grew rich ; but never could bear to heat of people finding money: under flat 
stones. 

Matthew and Grace inhabit the dwelling still, though it is far more comfortable 
than it was ; and Snap’s descendant cannot find a hole in the door-post to poke 
his nose through, though he is qnuile as cross and curious as his grandsire. 

[There are persons now living who remember well the excitement produced in 
the county in which it occurred by the appalling event that has formed the ground- 
work of this story. It was related to me by a clergyman whe, under the name 
of ‘Martin Doyle,” has published a variety of little works upon rural and 
domestic economy, the value of which, to the Irish farmer and cottager, is greater 
than pure gold. 

It is singelar that while the tale was in the hands of the printer—but a few 
weeks ago—a murder was committed at Windgap, near Kilkenny, under circum- 
stances very similar, and with the same object—a resolve to get ridof the last 
life in a lease. Unhappily, in this case, the attempt was successful. } 


—>—— 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the Albion of Jan 2.} 
Lerrer VI. 

As the great charm of Algiers to a stranger is the picturesque variety of its 
population, you must put up with my continuing to describe its diverse races. 
Of these, the Jews area race that is surpassed by no other in usefulness and 
industry. Their appearance and dress are so familéar to us in Europe, that I 
need not portray them particularly. Most of the richer, and even some of the 
middling class dress like Europeans ; the poorer mea retain their scriptural Leards, 
with a vest and small-clothes like that of the Moors, and a callot in place of a 
turban. The Rabbins and other persons in authority among them also retain the 
Israelitish costume. Their women are not veiled like the Mooresses, but sur- 
pass them in affectation of finery. A gilt wire cap, slanting back from their 
heads to the length of at least a yard, gives them the appearance of dragon-flies. 
The Mooresses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their eye-brows ; but the 
Jewesses stain theirs, like their hair, with henna, to the frightful resemblance of 
a red cow’s tail. At the end of last week was concluded a great festival of the 
Jews, which is celebrated here with more joyousness than in Europe. It isa 
féte—so I was told by one of their Rabbins—in commemoration of the passage 
of their forefathers through the wilderness. On the flat roofs of their houses 
they construct temporary arbours with boughs of trees, and there, by candle-light, 
they sup for seven evenings consecutively, on the best fare they can afford, dres- 
sed outythen, women, and children, in all the silks. brocade, and finery that they 
can muster. From Mr. Descousse’s terrace, which commands a glorious view 
of the country for fifty miles round, I have looked with pleasure for several even- 
ings on the feasting of the children of Israel. The lights through the green 
boughs show every dish that is .n their table, and even their dresses and coun- 
tenances. Their gorgeous apparel often forms a ludicrous contrast with other 
symptoms of poverty in their circumstances. 
ful Hebrew with a pair of petticoat small-clothes that were remarkable for their 





‘* loop’d and window'd raggedness ;”’ yet his jacket was of crimson velvet, trim- 


med with geld, and his sash of embroidered silk. A woman on the same house- 


“I tell you what; have some of Cherry’s excellent ale, and if that doesn’t | top had no stockings en her feet, but a brocaded boddice, and a splendid piece 


of cloth of gold floating from her head. 


The Jews form a considerable part of the population in this capital, as well as 


at Oran and Bona; but they are seldom found out of trading cities. In Algiers 


The clear and beautiful ale sparkled, as, after he received it, he poured a | they inhabit the meanest houses, and live so closely packed, that when the plague 
portion into a measure, and turned towards the fire with the remainder, inquiring | or infectious fevers break out, they are always the greatest sufferers. 


I find the 


French authors who write about Algiers joining with all the world in abusing the 
| Jews. 


The page of a talented author is now before {me, in which he says, 
“‘ Nature has denied them even the courage to commit bad actions—La Nature 
leur a dénié jusgu’au cowage des mauvaises actions.” Now this puts up my 


It is blas- 
The same God has made us, and meant us to 


which oppression alone has produced ? 


price. 
is the best policy. 


There may have been Jews in this Regency, from the remotest period after 
their dispersion; but the greater part of their present population are the de- 
scendants of those who fled thither after, though not immediately after, the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The Spaniards permitted the Hebrews to 
remain among them when the Mahometans had been exiled. But the Jews soon 
became obnoxious to Spanish rapacity and persecution : their wealth excited the 
one, and their religion was a pretext for the other. About the end of the four- 


the stonemason, who had quickly followed their steps; and poor Mike, who, | teenth century Simon Ben Smia led a colony of the persecuted Hebrews out of 


Spain. The Spaniards had put him into prison ; but he drew with a piece ef 
charcoal a ship upon the wall, and he sent word to all the Israelites in Spain to 
be ready to embark from a certain port on a certain day. When the morning of 
that day arrived, the wall of the prison-house on which the ship was delineated 


‘*My boy! my poor Michael!’ he ex- | opened miraculously, and forth there came a real and enormous ship, fifty times 
for if you do, this hour—this moment— the dimensions of the one he had drawn, and capable of containing several 


thousand passengers, which of its own accord glided down tothe harbour. The 
holy Israelite, with crowds of his people, hastened aboard of her ; the sails out- 
spread at Ben Smia’s bidding. All manner of accommodation was found in the 
sacred vessel ; cabin-boys brought beef and biscuits to the hungry, and basins 
to the sea-sick. Ina few days they reached Algiers, where they made terms 
with the Saracenic Government. They obtained a promise of permission to 
exercise unmolested their religion, their industry, and their commerce, at least 
under a stipulated taxation. They were allowed even to distil spirits and to brew 
wine ; and spots of ground were allowed them for the erection of synagogues, 
and for the burial of theirdead. ‘This treaty was written on parchment, in the 
year 1390, and is still preserved in the Jewish archives of Algiers ; but after the 
Turks took possession of the country it was little regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that the Jews were most oppressively 
treated. Their injuries were aggravated by insults. They durst not wear any 
habiliment but of a darkish colour. When the Dey issued an order that neither 
Mussulman nor Christian was to walk the streets at night without a lighted 
lJanthorn ; the light was enjoined on the Jews, but it was to be carried without a 
lanthorn ; and if they could not keep it from being blown out by the shelter of 
their fingers, it was a nice joke for the police to bastinado or fine poor Moses for 


When Burnett's landlord left his carriage, and entered the public-house, the | going about without alight. A Jew that was struck by a Moor or Turk durst 


despair—le seeined like one for whom there is no redemption. 
sawler—you accused of such a crime? 
Dublin.” 


“My brother ought to have done his own business himself,” growled the 


‘ * What you, 
Your brother told me you were in 


Matthew (her lover) has tould | fellow; “but no one can say I meant to hurt the boy.” 


The rest is soon told. A favourite steward had induced Burnett’s landlord to 


| 





A person still 
living in Algiers tells me that he has seen an aged Jew flying through the streets, 


pursued and pelted with stones by Mussulman boys; The usval capital punish- 
ment of the hapless race was, to be burnt alive. Mr. Schultz, the present 
Swedish Consul, has described to mea horrible case of this nature, which oc- 
curred in his own remembrance. It was the fate of a respectable Jewish mer- 
chant whom he knew. He was condemned to the flames for bankruptcy, and as 


promise him, that when the /ast life in the lease dropped, he should have the | the Dey could not comprehend the difference between a clerk anda partner, his 


farm upon which his heart was set. By bribes and entreaties he prevailed upon 


abits—to undertake the getting 


if I watcher! and | precipitate him into the gravel-pits : this failed, by the providential interposition 


of poor Michael, whose idiotcy was strongly mingled with shrewdness. 


unhappy clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him. The rope that bound the 
merchant to the stake was consumed by the fire before his torments were ended, 


His firet plan was to decoy him from home and | and he rushed out among the spectators ; but he was brought back and rebound. 
If you ask me what is the use of conjuring up the remembrance of sech 
The | horrors as these, that are almost enough to make us wish our species had never 





I observed the other night a youth- 


Shall the oppressor blame the Jew for faults 
Let me not forget to tell you that the 
Jews are the best, because the cheapest, shupkeepers in Algiers ; you will get 
an article always lower ata Jew’s shop than elsewhere, and often at half the 
This brings them quick returns, and they exemplify the truth that honesty 

How many Christians practise the converse doctrine—that 
| policy is the best honesty! 
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existed, I will answer you by acounter-question. Are the horrors! advert to | constitute the whole raiment of the common though thei i 
fiction or truth? Alas! they are too true. They are passed, it is true ; but | told, affect the embroidered vest of he Turks, bar _— gpa hes 
what bas mepouene before may happen again, unless we appeal to the human heart ae the waist tothe knees. The Arab women tattoo themselves like the 
inst such atrocities. ; | Kabyles, and ; - : : 

From the factof the Jews having been so ill used in this country, I inferred their black ae whieh pes oh sag ou veeshdii or dandy + 
that J should find them at Algiers embittered against the late Turkish government, a cord or napkin, Their dress is a woollen gown, with short sleeves, Sean ' 
and enthusiastically attached tothe French. But the case is otherwise. The | about the middle ; they wear no veils. A sober observer will have no great 
Jews of better condition, and it is only among these that I can find persons who | difficulty in distinguishing a male from a female Arab, if it were only by the 
can talk French, seem to wince at the mention of their bygone oppression, and beard of the former ; but a French soldier informed me thet, in storming their 
to shun the subject as something that hurts their pride. Conversing with one | villages, he believed, from resemblance of. dress, women had been sometimes | 
of their richest and most respectable men, I taxed him with this foible, and he | murdered, because the intoxicated suldiers had not distinguished them from 
laughed, half confessing it. The burning and the pelting of his brethren he} men. «J myself,” said the grenadier, ‘* was at a scene of this kind; and gue 
couid not deny ; “ But,” he said, ‘‘we were not so entirely wretched as you seem | voulez vous,” he continued (shrugging his shoulders), ‘ it was either kill ae 
to pape i ee an arbitrator, or ming, as we still Re. ons of ae own, | killed; I sabred a pauvre diable who, I am afraid, was a woman, as the figure 
who settled all differences amongst us. mmerce a: dthe exchange of money | !et a child tuunble dow i i t ] 
were almost aa“ in our hands =e the French came ; though, alas, it drank, ble down. "But if so, God will forgive me, for I was devilishly 
is not so now. Every rich Jew had his Turkish patron fora reasonable sum, | [ hope to be able to tell you more of these simple le, as I projec 
who protected not only him, but poorer Jews that were his protogées.” I pushed | expedition among them, in hich I shall sleep sae very pal Hishee’ pa 
him no further in the argument. What he said reminded me that, in the worst | observations ave been contined to a temporary encampment of them near Dovera 
circumstances of man, custom and nature always seek and find out some means, | sixteen miles “from Algiers, and even in that visit my curiosity was baulked. I 
more or less, to alleviate his misery. took out with me an European, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to be my 

Lerrer VII. : interpreter, There was no earthly danger, for there was a French camp 2000 

It is a mistaken though a common notice that the country of Barbary received | strong in the neighbourhved. Nevertheless there were rumours of a murder 
that appellation from its barbarism, whereas it was so called from the Berebers, | lately committed not far from thence, and my kind interpreter, thinking that the 
alias the Kabyles, having been its oldest inhabitants. The dress of a common | better part of valour was desertion, when we approached the barking dogs of 
Kabyle has a resemblance to that of an Arab, that often puzzles me to distin- | the Arabs, turned his horse’s head and retreated. As there would have been 
guishthem. I was told that the rope of camel's hair around his head is an | no use in going among people with whom I could not exchange a word, I was 
infallible token of the latter ; ‘nevertheless, natives have been pointed out to me | obliged to follow his example, after riding up to the black tents, and seeing 
as assuredly Kabyles, who had the hoods of their mantles tied on their heads in | that men, women, children, and cattle were apparently all housed under the same 
the same manner. The Kabyle, however, more generally wears a woollen cap or | roofs. 
callot, like @ priest's cowl: his. patched and ragged mantle is bound round his | Among the hundred or mere Arab tribes in the Regency, it is but vaguely that 
middle ; and he has as rarely a shoe on his foot as the Arab, though numbers of | the French themselves can e¢ompute the number of those who are friendly to 
them in war-time go booted and spurred into battle. A few of their tribes, as I | them, or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about the city of Algiers at dis- 
have told you, are 30 fair-complexioned, as to leave a suspicion of their Vandal | tances varying from five to twenty hours’ march, (I doubt if you can estimate an 

origin ; and Leweson says that some of them still tattoo themselves with the | hour's march at so much asa league,) the four nearest tribes at present are rec- 
figure of the cross; but I have never seen any of them with light eyes or hair. | koned decidedly friendly. And it is a remarkable fact, which bears rather against 
They are brown-complexioned and black-haired, middle-sized, lean, but sinewy | the scepticism I have expressed as to the success of colonial production, that 
and well-made. | Their features are rounder than those of the Arabs, and their | the tribe of Beni-Mouca, within five short leagues to the east of Algiers, culti- 
noses less acquiliae. Their own proper language is different from the Arabic ; | vate cotten and opium, as well as that the tribe of Beni- Khalil, only three leagues 
and there are, inland, mountain tribes where an Arab cannot make himself un- | farther off, rear cotton, rice and tobacco. The armed men of those friendly tribes 
derstood among these old Numidians. Still I suspect that the old Berberic and | are reckoned ai 1330. Ten other tribes, within the distance from the capital 
the Arabic are cognate tongues. 3 which I have mentioned, are found to be at least peaceable, and are not in the 
The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They tattoo their legs and | custom of committing hostilities, but bring abundance of fruits, among others, 
arms, and stain their nails and hands like the Arab ladies with the juice of | delicious oranges and citrons.as well as wood, charcoal, grain, and cattle, to the 
henna, but they never veil their faces. They confirm, however, the philosopher's | market of Algiers. 
definition of women—namely, an animal that delights in finery. Earrings and Five tribes, four of them lying to the west, among whom the Hadjouds are 
bracelets of gold or silver they will get if they can; butif not, they will sport | the most considerable, are set down by the French as directly hostile. The 
trinkets of baser metal; and savage as he is, the Kabyle penetrates into mines | Hadjouds can bring 400 men into the field. Their territory comprehends the 
of iron, copper, and lead. little city of Koleali. Those tribes, even under the Dey, were but half subdued. 
In their general mode of life they differ little from the Arabs. In every | Of the Arabs in the territories of Boua. Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak to you 
village they have at least one stone house for their chief, and often several for | when I visit those places, as I hope shortly to do. 
their elders, besides the Maraboot or chapel; but their common habitations are The nogroes of Algiers constitute a not uninteresting class of their population. 
either huts interwoven with reeds and covered with straw, or tents of camel’s | From time immemorial the Moors and Arabs of northern Africa have imported 
hair. Their food is couscousou, or else grain prepared in another manner by | from the interior black slaves of both sexes. ‘The number of negroes, in the 
being simply crushed, baked into a cake, and cooked under ashes. This, with | city of Algiers, is about 1800. Some of them are free ; but as the law stands at 
Barbary figs, tomatas, onions, long pepper, and rancid oil, tygether with now and | present, negro slavery is not abolished here, nor to my knowledge has any law 
then a little minced meat, constitutes their choicest diet. been passed by the French against the African slave-trade by land ; but I believe 
The loeality of the Kabyles is generally among the héights and fastnesses of | that they intend soon to promulgate an edict to that effect, and in the mean time 
the country, where those Numidian highlanders were never perfectly subdued, | any master who should murder or even much maltreat a slave is amenable to | 
even by the Romans. The Arabs bad never more than a fluctuating supremacy | certain punishment. Atthe same time, unless I am misled by my willingness 
over them, and many of their tribes not only refused to be taxed by the Turks, | tu believe a general and agreeable assertion, black ‘slavery here wears no very 
but drubbed them soundly when they ventured to invade them. In Leweson's | frightful aspect The contempt for a sable skin is certainly nothing so strong | 
time, when a Turk was insolent, it was a proverb among the Algerines to say, | as it is inthe West Indies and North America, for there are many instances of | 
‘ Would to God the Kubyles had him, they would teach lim to dance!’ Their | Moors marrying uegresses ; and though it is admitted that a black fellow will now | 
mode of warfare, with the exception of fire-arms, is at this day what it was in | and then get a smack with a stick from his master, he is in general attached to 
the days of Sallust. To rout them is not to defeat them, and after the victor | him, and the Algerines boast that during the late invasion not a single negro 
has pushed them from one pass, it is safer tu let them alone than to pursue them | deserted to the French camp. I had a conversation yesterday with a wealthy | 
into another. If they could keep together in large alliances, they might defy | Moor who has tweuty-two blacks in his establishment. He said, “As to my 
the world, but they are split into innumerable clans, that make war upon each 


h | black servants conspiring against me, I have no more apprehension of it than of 
other. Sometimes their mutual hestilities have a rational pretext. A horrid 


i | my own children attempting my life.” ‘The heart yearns to believe such infor- | 
seducer steals into a camp, and entices a female to throw her blue and tattooed | mation. 


arms around his neck, and to elope with him. ‘The war-cry gets up, and there 
is a decent degree of fighting. But when there is no such fair cause of quarrel, 
they will load their guas and spill blood about the abduction of a sheep, or the 
robbery of a few dozeu of oranges. I believe they are more inhuman to their 




















I have just returned this morning from witnessing a superstitious ceremony, | 
which, though unwarranted by the koran, is practised by all the Mahometans here, | 
black, brown, and white, nay, by Jews also. It consists in sacrificing the life of | 
some eatable animal to one of the devils who inhabit certain fountains near | 
prisoners than even the Arabs. Algiers. The number of bedeviled fountains in the Regency is 9 point in | 

A portion of the Kabyles nevertheless succumbed successively both to the | Algerine demonology which I cannot ascertain. Some say there are seven, and 
Arabs and Turks, and they universally profess Mahometanism. The most | others seventy. Be that as it may, the devil is coaxed out of Irs well by the 
influential persons among them, as among all the Mahometans of Barbary, are | slaughter of some warm-blooded animal fit for human food, the meat of which | 
the Maraboots or holy men, whose name denotes that they are devoted to God. | is afterwards cooked and adminstered to the sick, who recover by tasting it. ‘The 
The Maraboot in some respects resembles the Catholic monk; but the title | ceremony which [ saw took place on the sea-shore. All that were present were 
often descends from father to son. Abdel Kader for instance, the present | negroes, except myself and a Marseillese merchant who understands Arabic, 
Prince of Mascara, inherited his father’s saintship. I find auch contradictory | and who had the goodness to explain to me the language and nature of the sac- 
accounts of these holy men, that iam inclined with Leweson to consider them | rifice. A black high-priest, a subdeacon, and two negress priest presided 
as divisible into two classes of very different character. It is certain that some | at the ceremony ; though, excepting their functions, and taking money, they bore 
of them are fanatics, nay, absolute idiots; and these, of course, are great pets | no indications ef priesthood. The offering consisted of fowls. The priest and 
with the vulgar and with women, whilst the sensible Mussulman has a contempt | people joined in a loud song quite worthy of the devil, turning all ‘the while their 
for those slavering saints, though he externally respects them. But there are | facesto the east. The victims were dipped in the sacred sea, as Homer calls 
Maraboots who maintain their influence by moral means, or who at least turn | it, after which the high-priest took them to a neighbouring fountain, and having 
the reverence of the ignorant to a laudable end. They arbitrate between | waved his knife thrice around the head of an old woman who sat squatting beside 
individuals—they act as ministers of peace between hostile tribes—-they staunch | it, cut their throats, and the devotces concluded their solemnity by a general gig- 
blood, and they distribute charity. So at least says my Moorish informant, | gle at the cries of the pullets, who seemed the only personages in the scene that 
Sidy Hamdan Ben-Othman Khoja. The influence of the elders of a Kabyle | disliked it. 
tribe, he says, is nothing compared to that of the Maraboot. He is never ad-| Among the population of Algiers I ought to have mentioned the Mozabites, 
dressed by his own name, but always by the title of ** My Lord”’ The people | who come from the Desert, and who, though evidently not’ negroes, are so dark 
load him with presents—the Kabyle worsbips him alive, and holds sacred the | in complexion, that I know not under what race to rank them. Those far-off 
spot where he is buried. His tomb, and the chapel that covers it, are so | visitants have the monopoly of several trades here. ‘They superintend the mills, 
venerated, that it shelters the direst criminal. A son durst not wrest from | the butcheries, and the baths. This useful corporation makes frequent journies 
thence the assassin of his own father. The French have occupied many of 
these places, and fiddled and danced about them with impolitic levity. 


| 











to the Desert, from whence they import ostricli-feathers, and have retained under 


One is confused here with the variety of names applied to the natives. The 
appellation of Bedouin I had always associated exclusively with the idea of an 
Arab ; but, mine author, Hamdan, says, that it is equally applied to the original 
Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes from the Arabic word Bedewe, which 
signified a man of the country who shifts his quarters, in opposition to a settled 
citizen ; or, as the Scotch and Dutch would say, a land-louper. I understand, 
however, that neither the Arab nor Kabyle delights in being denominated a 
Bedouin. In reality, neither of the races deserve universally this appellation, 
for many of them have villages which they inhabit permanently, except when 
obliged to flee before an enemy ; and even the Kabyle tribes have a dexterity in 
the manual arts, which they never could have acquired in a purely Nomadic 
state of life. I have a servant, for instance, whom I have every reason to 
believe a Kabyle, and whose native village, he tells me, lies 15 days’ journey 
from Algiers, which must mean at least 140 miles. This man repaired for me 
a pair of pistols as well as an ordinary gunsmith in England could have done. 
He tells me that he was bred a gunsinith in his native place, but left it for want 
of employment, because every other man had learnt to make fire-arms. If his 
account be true (and I see no motive that he can have to deceive me), what a 
singular circumstance, that the over-competition of artisans should extend to 
the wilds of Africa! Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise, though in a rude 
manner, the most of the handicrafts of Europe. They make gunpowder—they 
have mines, and understand so much of metallurgy as to fabricate bijouterie. 
The French have confessed their power of manufacturing ove little missile- 
kind of trinket, vulgarly called a leaden bullet, with heartfelt astonishment. 
Nay, their Gallic invaders soon found that those ragged and wretched-looking 
devils could be artists as well as artisans. The French had scarcely been two 
months in Algiers when the scarcity of five-franc pieces was found to be unac- 
countably diminished by supplies of forged ones from the interior, so dexterously 
fabricated that a great many of them were current. When the forgery was 
discovered, it was at first very naturally ascribed to Europeans; but, on better 
investigation, it was traced up to the descendants of Juba and Jugurtha. The 
missionaries of false coinage, who brought it wrapt up in their duds into town, 
appeared such simple creatures, that for a long tirie they disarmed suspicion— 
so true is the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. 

The Arabs descended from those who conquered Barbary at the close of the 
seventh century are distingaishable from the Kabyles rather by their physiognomy 
than by their dress. Their features are high and expressive, and you may now 
and then see ainong them heads and forms which a Raphael might transfer to 
the canvass. At the same time the great mass of them have nothing of the 
pleasing picturesque in their appearance, but are squalid, and either go bare- 
footed, or at best are shod with bits of untanned hide about their feet These 
children of a race who taught arithmetic and algebra to Europe are now 30 
ignorant, that many of them cannot compute the years that pass over their 

heads, or tell the ages of their own children. I have hitherto seen no Arab 


wearing a turban, nor any one of them who gave you the idea of a wealthy man, | the public events. 
excepting one who had arollof muslin about his head, but whether he was a | 


Sheik or a Maraboot I had no means of ascertaining. The Arab, J believe, sat on the throne of Poland during two centuries, and whose reign is the most 
universally covers his head onl 


bernouse. 


> ; only with the top of his haik or the hood of his 
The haik is the inner coat, the bernouse is an outer mantle—these 





the French the monopuly which they enjoyed under the Dey. From the same | 
country of those Beni-Mozeb, or Mozabites, come the Piscaris, who are the | 
night-watchmen of Algiers. After a certain hour you see them sleeping in their | 
ragged bernouses, on benches before the shops. They forma corporation, | 
whose deacon makes a-convention with the shopkeepers tu insure them against | 
robbery at a certain price, and they are so vigilant, that shop-lifting scarcely 
ever occurs. What amusingly various aspects human nature assumes in this 

country, and how many resources would they not afford to an ingenious novelist! | 
—(To be continued.) 





* The Arabs are distinguishable from the Moors by the harsh loudness of their 
voices. Accustomed in their thinly-inhabited country to hail each other at great 
distances, they acquire a habit of stentorian elocution, which they practice in the | 
streets of Algiers, so that you might imagine the hearer was deaf. But no 
people in the world have a more acute sense of hearing than the Arahs. A | 
person who has travelied among them says that he has seen individuals who | 
could literally erect their ears at will, and move them like a quadruped. I leave 
you to laugh at this traveller's story, or believe it, just as youplease. But the 
following instance of the excellence of their auditory faculty was given to me’| 
by my gallant and intelligent friend, Captain Lagondie :—During the hostilities 
not far from Algiers, a troop of French cavalry was missing, and fear was | 
entertained that they had been killed or captured. Captain Lagondie was sent | 
out with two troops of horse to search for them, havidg with him an Arab on 
whom he could depend. After sunset, when it was completely dark. they heard 
the trampling of horses’ feet, and Captain Lagondie, joyfully concluding that his 
missing countrymen were coming up, ordered a trumpet to be blown to welcome | 
them. “Stop, stop,” said the Arab guide; ‘‘hush! no shouting, no trum- 
petting. These riders may be Arabs for aught that we know. Let us listen 





trother era of the Polish annals. Descended from John, Prince of Czarteryski, 








till we hear them speak.” Lagondie and his men listened and listened, but could 
hear not one word. But the Arah’s ear was not so obtuse. In a few minutes 
he said ** Yes—they are French—at least they are not speaking Arabic.”’— | 
He could hear articulate words where an European ear could not discern a syllable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE. ISABELLA 

PRINCESS CZARTORYSKI. 

In the month of June, of the year 1835, died in the 94th year of her age, | 
(one of the most extraordinary persons of our time—Princess Isabella Czarto- 
ryski. Her life was so closely interwoven with the events which have preceded 
and followed the ‘dissolution of Poland, and the Czartoryakis having played so 
prominent a part in the history of their country, that we think a short account 
| of the family, and particularly of the lately deceased princess, and her distin- 
| guished son, Prince Adam, so well known in the higher circles of this country, 
| wil! be acceptable to our readers. But as we have said, the destinies of this 
| illustrious house are so intimately connected with those of their country, that it 
is impossible to relate the adventures of the family without briefly mentioning 





The family Czartoryski is a junior branch of the Jagellonian dynasty, which 


brother to Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who ascended the throne of Po- 
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land by his marriage with Queen Hedoige of Anjou, in the 
toryskis continued, during three centuries, to maintain their high station in the 
country, although no remarkable gy Seed that period appear to have been 
immediately linked with their fatnily. 

century, the Czartoryskis occupy a conspicuous place in the history of Poland, 
and since that time we see their immense wealth and influence constantly em- 
ployed in promoting every kind of national improvement. 

The lately deceased Princess Isabella was the only daughter of Count Flem- 
ining, 4 Saxon webleman, naturalized in Poland, and of a Princess Czartoryski. 
Her father was invested with the high office of the Grand Treasurer of the 
Crown, and possessed an immense fortune, of which his daughter was the sole 
heiress. She was born in the year 174}, and married very young, her cousin, 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, one of the most accomplished noblemen of his 
The circumstances under which she started in life were certainly of the most 
auspicious character; she was beautiful, young, accomplished, and rich; mar- 
ried to a young nobleman celebrated for hie w and talents, and belonging to 
the most influential family in his country. Her first i 
was at the brilliant court ef Augustus the Third, King of , and Elector of 
Saxony, who died in the year 1783. Afterwards, she visited the courts ef Ver- 
sail.es, St. James, and almost all in Europe. But although the gayest of the 
gey, and constantly living in the midst of the greatest dissipation, she never lost. 
an opportunity of improving her mind by an intercourse with the emineat men 
who lived at that time in different parts of Europe, and with many of whom 
she continued a frequent correspondent. 

It was about this time that the necessity of a political regeneration began to- 
be strongly felt in Poland. The Czartoryskis became the personification of this 
idea, and all their efforts were directed to give more stability to the government, 
by rendering the throue hereditary, and by increasing the royal authority, which,. 
from the repeated encroachments of the nobility, had dwindled into a mere 
shadow. The intrigues of Russia, which had alseady begun to entrap Poland 
into her enares, baffled these salutary inteations, and the first open blow was. 
inflicted upon that unfortunate country by the partition of 1772. , 

By this iniquitous act, unprecedented in the annals of civilized nations, Poland. 
lost the third part of its dominions, But although many rich and pepulous pro-- 
vinces were torn from her, the remaining part still formed.an extensive country,. 
peopled by about twelve millions of inhabitants. Abandoned by all European. 
powers, who, with the sole exception’ of the Otteman Porte, connived by their. 
guilty indifference at the perpetsation of that political crime, Poland had no 
chance of resisting three powerful neighbours, who assailed her in the midst of. 
a long peace. Nothing therefore remained to the patriot but to preserve what 
was left, and to strengthen it by internal improvements, so as to render it capa~ 
ble of recovering its losses, whenever a fayourable opportunity would present 
itself: many patriots felt this truth ;.but the most prominent amongst them were,, 
doubtless, Cownt Andreas Zainagski,. Chancellor of Poland, and Prinee Adam 
Czartoryski, General of Podolia, husband to Princess Isabella, The first of 
them struggled hard to reform. the laws of the country, and to improve the con-- 
dition of the inferior classes. Death prevented his carrying into effeet hia in+ 
tended reforms, but he set a noble example to his countrymen, by emaacipating, 
the serfs of his princely domains, equal in extent and population to one of the 
largest counties in England. Czastoryski’s efforts were directed towards the 
education of the rising generation, and he promoted his patriotic schemes, not 
only by unceasing personal exertion, but’ even by a great sacrifice ef. bis own. 
property. 

It was under the immediate care and superintendence of Prince Caartoryski,. 
that the celebrated School of Cadets, or college of noble youths, was-founded. 
This establishment united a classical education with a military one ; and the pu- 
pils were instrueted not only in every branch of elegant and useful knowledge, 
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| but also in all the accomplishments sequisite for a gentleman and a soldier. It 


produced Koseiusko, Niemcewich, and many other eminent men, who, if they 


| were unable to prevent the fall of their country, surrounded with a halo of glory. 


its closing scenes, and powerfully contributed to sow the seeds of that undying 
love of their country, which, like the sepulchral lamp in the Romamgrave, burns 
in the heart of every true Pole. ‘ 

Besides this. celebrated institution, over whose minutest details. the Prince 
constantly watched with a paternal solicitude, he took a leading part in the 
general reform. of the public education, by the introduction of which the last 
king of Poland in some degree atened for the general weakness.ef his conduct, 
But Czartoryski’s efforts were net confined to the discharge of his public duties ;, 
he converted his residence, Pulamy, into a seat of learning, by attracting thither 
many learned men, not only from Poland, but also from abroad, and by educating, 
there, at his own expense, a great number of young men. He was ably and: 
zealously seconded by his noble partner, who adorned Pulamy with every kind of, 
embellishment, and whose taste and personal attractions rendexed it the abode of, 
arts, refinement, and graces. A great number of young girls, daughters of less. 
fortunate gentlemen, were constantly educated at Pulamy, at.her expense, and 
under her immediate superintendence. They enjoyed not only the advantages 
of an excellent tuition, but each of thém received on her masriage a present. of; 
1,000 ducats (£500 English money) from their princely benefactress. 

The double advantage of a superior education and of a refined society, saon 
rendered Pulamy so celebrated in all Poland, that many persons of rank, and 
fortune sought, as a particular favour, to place their children in a house which 
united such advantages. Czartoryski received them with an unbounded, hospi- 
tality, and his residence was constantly crowded with the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor ; all were received with that true kindness and cordiabity, which 


| made every visiter happy and satisfied with the reception he met with, at the 


princely mansion. But it was neither ustentation nor love of pleasure which 
prompted the princely couple to maintain that splendid establishment. A.nabler 
object was the motive of such a magnificence. The great idea of asecial re- 
generation of Poland was the moving principle of ail this pomp and grandeur ; 
and soon Pulamy became the focus whence that salutary idea was spreading fast 
over all Poland. It daily gained ground in public opinion ; and its rasult was the 
constitution of the 3d May, 1791, an event of which the Poles are jstiy, proud.. 
But as the English public is generally little acquainted with the history of Po- 
land, we must give our readers some particularsof that memorable. transaction. 

The public opinion, in respect to a constitutional improvement, had made 
such progress in Poland, that the Diet which assembled in the year 1787 was. 
deeply impressed with the indispensability of sueh a measure. However, although 
the necessity of a reform was generally felt, # was not an easy task to determine. 
the extent of that reform, and to carry it into effect. The legislative body was. 
exclusively composed of privileged orders ; and it was necessary to curtail their 
privileges in order to give rights to the inferior classes, and an extension of 
power to the royalty. Prince Czartoryski put himself at the head of the reform. 
ing party, the leading metnbers of which were mostly educated under his imme-~ 
diate superintendence. He never accepted a seat in the senate, and contented 
himself with the station of a nuncio, or member of the lower house, that he 
might be more active in promoting the desired reform. Whilst the Prince was 
engaged in the arduous task of his legislative avocations, the Princess was not 
less active in promoting the same cause through the influence of rank and 
fashion. Her constant occupation was to counteract in the drawing~rooms, as 
her husband did in the halls of the Diet, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, 








| which were directed against the intended reform. 


At last, after a session of four years, the patriots saw their efforts crawned by 


| complete success. The constitution of the 3d May, 1791, is the mast glorious 


event in the annals of Poland, and perhaps unparalleled in the history of any 
other country. By this constitution the hitherto elective throne was declared here- 
ditary ; the executive power of the monarch, which by successive encroachments, 
had been reduced to a mere shadow, was imcereased so as to convert the royal 
authority from a nominal into areal one; and the inferior classes of society, 
who had no rights at all, were restored to the rights of men, and endowed with 
the privileges of free citizens, And all this was the work of a privileged class, 
who sacrificed their prerogatives to the general welfare of the country ; and who 


| did it neither from fear, nor from compulsion, but from a deep persuasion that it 


was right and just to act in such amanner. By this memorable transaction the 


| Poles have obliterated all their past errors, and it reflects more glory on Poland 


than all the brilliant achievements of her sons on the field of battle. But the 


| generous sacrifice of self-interest which the Polish legislators manifested by sur- 


rendering their privileges, incompatible with the generality of the nation, is not 
what we admire the most: it is, their prudence at not having been dazzled by 
the delusive prospeets which the beginning of the French revolution exhibited 
at that time to all the world. ‘Those prospects, which, for a time, had even 


| misled the sober minds of many Englishmen, produced no effect on the framers 


of the constitution of the 3d May, 1791, who, instead of following Utopian 
echemes, introduced changes, not for the sake of change, but because reason 


| and experience had fully demonstrated their necessity, ‘They produced a blood. 


less revolution, whose object was to preserve, and not to destroy; a revolution 
which cost neither tears nor blood; and, let us add, arevolution which has 
deserved and obtained the praise of that great and good man, Edmund Burke. 
Fate has not permitted Poland to enjoy the fruits of her noble works. The 
Diet of Russia, whose intrigues were unable to prevent the accomplishment of 
that glorious reform which, imparting a new life to Poland, would entirely shake 
off her baneful influence, declared it to be a jacobinical revolution, fraught with 
danger to the altar and the throne. The Russian troops entered Poland, and a 
few wretches, purchased by Catherine’s gold, and some misguided by her solemn 
promises that she had no other views than to restore the ancient order of things 
in Poland, formed, under the protection of Russian bayonets, that infamous con- 
vention, which history has pointed out to the execration of fature ages under 
the name of the confederation of Targowika. This confederation was joined 
by none—except those who were compelled by the Russian troops to sign 4 
forced accession. ‘The patriots strenuously exerted themselves to repell the in- 
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: ; : of 1812, | take place, and every day, and every hour, we have carriages returning thro . 
i i d from America, bad already | P masite = o> deliberations of that memorable assembly. = — Ps Lie and other “ae from these watering-places, the occupants holding y out y 
emy. Kosciusko, who was lately returne ica, ll known, and need no description. ne Be, 1 ( Pp third div 
oaeed hn at. against the Russians, when the Duke of Wirtemberg, who _ syek) todacistd of Pole ben In the year 1822 she lost her husband, who | their hands, quite nage the pigs ore ern hee “a peeps against never qu 
, : : i i ear ‘ ; j i d every thing German. ey have paid too dear for whist hire 
was intrusted with an important command, instead of attacking the mens died at the advanced age of 90, and she continued alone her noble occupations, | extortion, an Porno: to TO Sen Mem vende the pt ‘hes the thi 
retreated without combat. His treason—the guilty meanness of the ed which seemed to have grown with her into a second nature. The events of | as Franklin used to say ; t “ ~~ steedahant te bis des A book tN ae eir canister 
Stanislaus Poniatowski—but, above all, the conduct of Prussia, who, after hav- 1830-31 arrived ; the Russian army which invaded Poland committed great de- | empty purses. And yet, all tha ™ in hi gb strue. He to marcl 
. ice the reform of the constitution, and after : : in spi e, met them again with | rambled through a verdant and unfrequented lane, and described what he felt as “Gen 
ing a apres | vy = cm tes jealousy of the progress of the Rus- | predations at Pulamy, but a”, ran ae a gl rs Polish detechandat ge- | be stopped to pick blackberries. An immense multitude have followed him, the mained 
prt as in Te . = assist Poland against her enemies, on a sudden joined | the oeavaney “a tip bag done "~ , ce of the enemy, but he soon | green lane has been beaten down into a high road, and, as for blackberries, they battalion 
Reeeia, ab invaded the country—this unexpected combination of calamities, | — a : vith & ce ui i The. pF ager obliged to retire, and the Prin- | are only to be procured at the price of peaches in May. ' added he 
hich c helmed Poland, rendered ineffective the brilliant victories of Dre- estates Sentinniedy: ‘gute yng llowed them. The Russian general, on leaving And now let us reflect whether the bubble will not also burst with the Ger- you att 
bienka and Zielence gained by Kosciusho-and Pentptowski, in 1702. The coun. Pckmapelie eae Oy the "Princess intreating her no longer to remain in her | mans. Formerly they were contented with moderate profits, and received their “We 
try was overrun by Russian and P russiaai tgoope, the most distinguished pesriots parma because it was impossible for him further to delay the orders which | visitors with humility and thankfulness. ge that they have suddenly made impatien 
fied the country, and the second partition of Poland was the consequence of this he received, entirely to destroy Pulamy, and he had no heart to do so in the pre- ersh MagS wl become Dnceasda bervalitorare namin be most their rig 
i : ople, because they have reaped a go 5 ntici I 
disaster. in return to the Czartoryski, who were doomed to the severest | sence of the Princess . ie a ey eT his will tery The eelee Of property et (hues plane ied sal pees. cnet 
annnes ead nae the patriot and the parent. Not only the fruits of an Brg athe sag od os whoa ° A aii however, were not | lations have been entered into on a large scale, provisions and the necossaties of a 
unceasing exertion during twenty years were destroyed eis the ey oy = beakeeh by that dismal sight, she complained not of her private misfortunes, and | life have become dear ; new houses are —_— pee ms oy pr ge French. 
they had reached their maturity, but a most painful sacrifice n “a _ Prince | spoke only of those of her country. Afterwards she retired to Austrian Poland, tors smoke their pipes with yn | gravi a oc > ® pon seat uture great, w 
tion was repaid by the bitterest disappointment. Some years before ¢ Wir. | where she remained with her eldest daughter, the Duchess of Wirtemberg, who | gains. But the company will fall off more and m suc ing year, runner @ 
Czartoryski married his eldest daughter, Princess Mary, to the Duke of a for many years had been her constant companion. She cheerfully met her ap- | although the speculations will continue, for people always find a good reason for better fo 
temberg, a general in the Prussian army, and brother to the reigning duke. voadile y end, and, surrounded by many of her children, grand-children, and | a bad season, and anticipate a better one the next. At lart, they will find that it won't 
Princess Mary was young, beautiful, accomplished, a meat — a we eon granl-cliildren, she departed life with a smile on her counenanes, = a | they are agine yee Noam pepeneS fall ev "i Sore ‘than Oy one wees hn 
i ities, and possessing an immense dowry, while her husband was 1 : as . K: will have fully taken place, prices will fall even lower than they were at first ; honoural 
rene v- and habite, pce K. the reverse of what he should be, consi- prayer and a blessing on her lips. honesty and civility will be re-assumed, although, probably, the principal will est ordel 
dering his illustrious birth. But the Duke of Wirtemberg enjoyed the reputa- | — She left two sons and two daughters; the eldest son is Prince Adam; the | have been lost. Thus will the bubble burst with them, as it has already with the furi 
tion of being one of the ablest generals that the school of Frederick the Second younger brother, Prince Constantine after having fought bravely in his youth, Sane deserted Spa. Sir George Head little thought when he was correcting the press form the 
had produced ; and to secure for Poland the services of such a general, was a Kosciusko, and afterwards in 1812, for the independence of his commlry. reved ae that so much mischief might be created by writing a book too well. However, top hil 
sufficient inducement for the princely couple to risk the happiness of a beloved | private life with the rank of a general, geben ‘oe! va! b hen sad wad rirwahd that her | 28 commissioner of the new Poor Law Bill, Sir George has a greater bubble its rear. 
child, and a motive powerful enough to the daughter for submitting to such a png 3 or of Pt inembenn: etre a eetter thanhis father ‘The | than ever to employ him, and like all Whig measures, it will prove 50. tecealion 
sacrifice. This match was generally considered so bad for the young priacess, Samnaees hae densities Princess Sophia, is married to Count Zamagski, President | But when all idle people shall have visited all the bubbling fountains of Ger- depends 
that Frederick the Second, when he met Princess Czartoryski the first time | Cee Senate of the kingdom of Poland before the Revolution of 1831, and son of the many, where are they to go next? There are some very nice springs in Iceland te tee 
after the marriage of her daughter, exclaimed, Qu’est ce qui vous a porté d donner | 1, triptic Andreas Zamagski, whom we have mentioned in this account. f.-. + wpe not vet patronised ; but although the springs there are hot, the Springs, vernally isthe di 
notre ange de fille a mon diable de cousin? It is more easy to conceive, than to | happy mother of ten children, (seven sons = tare Gots se Canine Dak. | Speaking, are cold.’ I can inform them where they will find out something new, Gena 
describe, what must have been Czartoryski’s feelings, when the duke, instead Countess Zamagski, and of her sonny be oo a cldest of her sons, | and as the steam-boats which are to run to America will have to take their coals proe 
of b ing the defender of their country, proved a worthless traitor : an instant ss Sodeteted ic this country, vied regiment of cavalry at his own expense, | in them, I advise them to proceed by boiling to the boiling springs at St. Mi- We h 
and eternal separation between their daughter and that unworthy man was the inna a6 6 commen odin: in. e.2ee regiment. A brother of his, Count | chael’s, one of the western isles, and which are better worth seeing than all the not only 
consequence of his unprincipled behaviour. Wladyslaus Zamagski, who particularly distinguished himself during the war, is now | sy rings that Germany can produce. I will act as guide de voyage. War, bu 
Amongst the patriots exposed to the vengeance of the invaders, the Czarto- in London. Take your berth on board one of those American steamers, and after a run of Pee 
ryski had the honour of being in the foremost rank. A special order was given a o one thousand two hundred miles, you will arrive at the island, that is, if you are El Bode 
by the Empress of Russia to level Pulamy to the ground. The Princess Ozar- DIARY OF A BLASE. not blown up before. When you land, you will find yourself in one of the Sir Thos 
toryski met in her castle the savage executioners of the tyrannical orders. ‘She By Captain Marryat.—{ Continued from the Albion of Jan. 2.) dirtiest towns in the world, and will put up at one of the worst hotels ; however, The b 
succeeded by her presence of mind and courage in arresting their devastations, soictilienGetain. you will have to pay just as dear ss if lodged at the Clarendon, and fed at the ing of E 
and Pulamy was saved from total destruction by the timely interference of the Spa, June 10th. Rocher de Cancale. 'The town contains many inhabitants, but more pigs. Ger- had ren 
Austrian governor, whe took the Czartoryski under his protection. Here we are, and for atime at rest. Rest! no, the wheels of the carriage | man pigs are not to be compared to them. You must then hire donkeys and as- walls of 
Czartoryski retired with his family to the Austrian dominions. Many ether may rest, even the body for a time may rest, but the mind will not. We carry | cend to the mountains, and after a hot ride, you will arrive at a small valley in 
patriots did the same. Austria took no part in the second partition of — our restlessness with us wherever we go. Like a steam-engine, the mind | the centre of the mountains, which was once the crater of a volcano, but is now 
and seemed rather to disapprove of it. ‘The patriots enjoyed there not only pro- | en es. indeed, with less rapidity of motion, but still it | used by nature asa kettle, in which she keeps hot water perpetually boiling for 
tection but even a kind of favour, and Leopol, the capital of Austrian Poland, goes en iw'ite-ever continued labour ; walking or sleeping, no repose; until the | those who may require it. There you wil! behold the waters bubbling and boil- 
was the place of their general resort. Princess Ongrtoryshi, — — ye ew body, which is the mechanical part of the engine, is worn out by constant | ing in all directions, throwing up huge white columns of smoke, brought out in The s 
not dainped by the severe disappointment she had met with, became again the friction or the steam of the mind is exhausted. And people tell you, and be- | strong relief by the darker sides of the mountains which rear their heads around the publi 
central point and animating soul of the a ——. - ee lieve that there is rest in the grave. How can that be? The soul is immortal, | you. The ground you tread upon trembles as you walk ; you fee! that it is only has fillec 
opened for her exertions, when, io 1794, Kosciusko raised Yrs — wars - and cannot exist without coheciqnsness. If not conscious, it does not exist, and | a thin crust, and that in a.moment you may sink into the vast cauldron below, plot, or ¢ 
national independence ; and she was rages A omeeet te Sorwesding inet if conalaian it must work on, even beyoud the grave, and for ever. ‘To assert | and have a hot bath without paying for it. Continue along the valley, and yeu general 
kind of supplies to the heroic bands of that chivalrous leader Many Poliah that there is rest in the grave is denying the immortality of the soul. And | will find lakes of still, deadly-cold water, with hot springs at their verge, throwing never fla 
ladies imitated the noble example of the princess, and we must particularly men- what a contemptible, base slave the body is tothe soul! I was going to say, | the smoke over their surface, while they pour in their boiling water as if they the third 
tion the aged Countess Zamagski, widow of the patriotic Chancellor aaron that he could not call his soul his own, but that would be a Catachresis, and [| would fain raise the temperature, depositing sulphur in cakes and crystals in drawn v 
Zamageki, who sent to Kosciusko ree ee ee ee ey hate and abominate a cat, and every thing which begins with cat. It is singular | their course. And in another spot there is a dark, unfathomable hole, called the himself 
lione of Polseh Sorine (£100,000 English money). : that they are all unpleasant or unlucky or unsafe ; for instance— | Devil’s Mouth: you approach it, and you hear low moanings and rumblings, as Bulwer j 
The unfortunate events which led.to — cartes ot Fvtend ae eg Cat-acombs remind you of death funerals and mummies. | if nature had the stomach ache; and then you will have a sudden explosion, Castello 
known to need any repetition ; bat the political death of Poland did not extin- Cat-al ¢: : ”~ sal of effects “eons oor devil done up. and a noise like thunder, and a shower of mud will be thrown out toa distance and the 
guish the hopes of her children. The noblest of her sons exerted themselves to Cobiadanens “ R Kor poulticed. Pp | of several yards. Wait again, you will again hear the moans and rumblings, and injury :- 
foster and to preserve the sacred fire of patriotism in the hearts of the rising Cat-aract ” ” sore eyes, Sam Patch, and devastation. in about three minutes the explosion and the discharge will again take place, and “Tf. 
generation. The most important sbject aves to save from ruin the language, Cat-arrh id ” head stuffed, running of the glands. thus has this eternal diarrhoea continued ever since the memory or tradition of had cha 
literature, and traditions of the country, and teach the youths, by constantly Conmelinds - » “eouslly vaplensent in youth and marriage. ang the att 4 
sathalig OO Gh Ces Oey Tene Uh ea parece, Skt tease wine Che Soest of & Categorical” ’ anem which is detestable. Yet, upon this apparently insecure and dangerous spot haye been erected ness and 
oe pest, 2 : right SA amas a May th mgr Scone me en yee Cat-erpillars heaste a foul nature. houses and baths, and it is resorted to by the fashionables of St. Michael’s, who that affe 
papi Beiter or cercedl pie os : 4 bs at- x 5s d variety of love. wish, by its properties, to get rid of a certain cntaneous disorder, as well as by veriest « 
of 2 national faith, whose dogma would bea firm belief in the ga — ” cma male, hurdy-gurdy. those Me th ne cured the year before ; for the whole air is loaded with sulphur- different 
Poland, and whose worship Would be thie dopacted gtories of shat ue a Cats-paw ” ” acalm, with a prize in sight. ous vapour, as the eternal pot keeps boiling. takes, 
cess Czartoryski became in some respect the high-priestess of that worship. 5. ; : gig : ale ’ aay ad 
: > ; ; ised with | AS for a cat itself, I cannot say too much against it; and it is singular, that Observe the advantages of this place :—you may have a bath as hot as vou feel as 
pt abet rae: be oe Chom: Ae rre te om no ge wa the other meanings of the single word are equally disagreeable, as to cat the | please, as cold as you please, or you may have a mud douche, if you have that Romeo. 
er ay scheme epeberaae ate ~ e a a Rer-AP shor, is a sign of going to sea , and the cat at the gangway is the worst of all. | buffalo propensity ; and then you will have to rough it, which is so delightful ; yet is en 
constructed exaetly after the model of the celebrated Sibyl’s Temple at Tivoli, | @0¢40F, g going ’ ; rs . ‘ oe ‘ oa ne 
: we ind . f ; ry Sa re Mae 2 inal 4 rer he , veared above the hills, | you will find little or nothing to eat, and plenty of bedfellows in all their varie excuse 
and it bore on its front the significant inscription “* Pressloi Pnynloici,” the mean- | Five o’clock in the morning,—the sun has not yet appear : | one aaa A Steal dt ente dilichontinn oe a 
ing of which was, “‘ The past to the future.” There she collected at an enor- | but the mist is rising gradually. The bell of the church in front of my window pone At pe whiah edor all’ ts at ies taki a cale ahaateal bp taovet: ee 
sous expense, from all parts of Poland, many precious national relics which had | is tolling—it ceases, and the pealing of the organ, with the chanting of the ~ ne rod nae Pons ae ae Galkeitinthitneds dni watditen @nt Se On 
been scattered by the successive depredations tu which Poland had been exposed. | priests, comes distinct and clear upon my ear, as the notes of the bugle over| NO : y bart 1 Mee y Seentith danse ochi-aild ttheen Gah pant 
There were seen the eward of tho victor of Vienna, the cross which had orna- | the still waterf from some dashing frigate in the Sound, beating oft at sunset. small la es, - int a akes are found the one a . ul g a leat weal nt 8 
mented the breast of the angel-like queen Hedoige, the necklace of Barbara | How solemn and how beautiful is this early prayer! The sun is rising, the perhaps, in the world. How they came there, peg wy tt uo pees ar 
Radziwill, the signet of her royal husband Sigismund Augustus, the standard of | mists of the night are rolling eff, and the voices and music resound at the same \ mention this because there is a curious coincidence. Theee lakes are cae marriage 
the arch-duke Maximilian, who invaded Poland as a pretender to the crown, and | time to heaven. ‘The church is full, and many remain outside, uncovered, and by the name of the Quadre Cidade, or four cities. eo ak, | ro net on a, of 
was taken prisoner by the great Zamoski, 1587, and many other jewels which | kneeling in humility. But who comes here, thought I, as a man in a shabby cullect, in the Arabian Nights, sprees a vom of a Y- td ne ’ — en why ' 
had belonged to the ancient monarchs of Poland. ‘There were also banners | coat walked to within a few yards of the ehurch door, and laid down his which were once four cities, and that int are es —_ we aa —_ : ane 
which had gloriously waved over the field of battle, richly adorned staves which | burthen, consisting of a drum, a fiddle, a roll of canvass, a chair, and a long ful colours, who were once the inhabitants. If I reco ae . when ., s pe #4 
had belonged to celebrated leaders, books on which holy pre!ates had invoked | pole. This isa curious stock in trade, methinks; how in the name of allthe | are caught and put into the frying-pan, they von and ma sta cal ; (so ceuamt , 
the blessings of heaven on their country, and epistles written by the hand of | saints do you gain your livelihood? This was soon ascertained. A minute | would fish now-a-days, if they were hot mute ;) anc the story is told by a prince, re Oppo: 
wise and virtuous siatesmen. It is easy to conceive how dear, how sacred were | before the mass was over he fixed his pole upright in the ground, hung his | whose lower extremities are turned into black marble, very convenient, certainly, though § 
those relics to the Poles, who, deprived of an independent existence, lived as | canvass on it, and unrolled it, displaying a picture divided in six compartments. | if he dined out every day, as he had only his upper toilet. to complete. This niving i 
foreigners on their native soil. Soon Pulamy became the object of a national | He then hung his fiddle to his button, took his drum, and putting his chair close coincidence appeared to me to be very curious, and had I had time and opportu- amidst t! 
pilgrimage, where numerous patriots flocked from all parts of Poland, to worship | to his pole, stood upon it, giving a lung, but loud roll of his drum, which he nity I certainly should have fried four of these wma an, =e we —— 
the relics of their ancient fame, ana to pay the homage of gratitude and venera- repeated at intervals, to attract attention. He had taken his station with | whether they were of the real breed spoken of in the ren at . e r ye 
tion to the exalted princess who watched over those sacred remains. ‘The | judgment, and as the people came out ¥ noe ree soon a re = | reer naad of which no one, I presume, will venture to doubt.—[ T° le con- owl p 
arents and tutors rewarded the good conduct and diligence of their children | him, when he commenced with crossing himself, and then continued to explain | ¢inued. * 
a pupils by a journey to Foluari the young poet went thither in search of in- | the legend ‘fone es attached to his ar on tag I soe ote | ——— wdigh 
spiration, and the historian to consult the inexhaustible treasures of ancient | all, bat still I could understand enough to up the rest. It was the wonderfu | THE 5cn & 77H REGIMENTS & GENERAL PICTON ne 
records hoarded in the princely library, and liberally open to every visiter. As | cure performed by a wonderful saint; and as he told the story, he pointed to | ” . , . * sole 
the Moslem considers Rk Gna roigh visit once in his life the grave of his | the different compartments with his fiddle-stick, for he had laid aside his dram | Sees See ee, er 6 eN em ye , % 
Prophet, so it became almost indispensable to every good Pole to perform the | as soon as he had collected an audience. Now and then he crossed himself A short time before the investment of Ciudad Rodrigo, General Picton a onoeas 
pilgrimage to Pulamy. | devoutly, and at last told that he had the very prayer, and the very reme- | sion(the third) had to occupy ground which, to have defended effectually, shoul ! reseur 
But the Princess did not limit her exertions to the arduous task of colleeting | dy which had been prescribed. He then played his fiddle, singing the | have been held by double the number of men. At daybreak, on the 25th of inarked 
the sacred memorials of bygone days, and preserve them from the destruction of | prayer in a solemn chaunt; and then he pulled out of his pocket a packet of paste ea ay = in ge to peri a aan by sae a ea 
all-devouring time, or the still less merciful dominion of the foreigner. The | little books and little boxes. They are only one halfpenny each, and all that is | Picton. Mont run, the French General, wi is cavalry, shock the grou ltw 
present re be forgotten for the past, nor the living forthe dead. The ancient | necessary is, that they should touch the figure of the saint on the canvass, to be | their approach, witha noise as of thunder, and swept the height in the centre of a ae of 
establishments of education at Pulamy were resumed, and the particular care of | imbued with the necessary virtue. He sells them rapidly; each time that he | his position ; it was occupied by the 5th and 77th regiments with the 11th Light , . ion 
the Princess was to instil patriotic sentiments into the minds of young females, | puts them to the canvass crossing himself, and insisting that the party who | Dragoons, and some squadrons of German Hussars. mm ty 
numbers of whom were educated under her immediate superintendence. She | purchase shall do the same. He takes his fiddle again, and sings the history of | ‘Ihe action was begun by the sudden advance of the French, who, first tra- perfect 1 
was fully aware that, in a country groaning under a foreign dominion, the domestic | the saint, pointing with his fiddle-stick to the compartments of the picture as | versing an open plain, and then crossing a ravine, commenced ascending a steep wer has 
hearth is the source whence the youthful minds must imbibe the early lessons of | he goes on: and now he pulls out more little books and more boxes; and how rocky causeway, exposed the whole while to a shower of grape and canister, early wr 
patrictism ; that it was the duty of a mother to teach her infant child tolove his | fast they purchase them! ‘The stock in trade in his own possession is certainly | from a brigade of Portuguese Artillery. Men and horses’ were struck down in fate s 
country, and to hate ite oppressors. To that great object she unceasingly of little value, but he possesses a fruitful mine in the superstition of others.— | frightful numbers by this storm of shot; but still they persevered ; and so de- “ perhg 
directed the minds of her pupils, and of all those who were within the reach of | Ah, well! the priests inside the church have set him the example of mixing up | termined and rapid was their charge, that the gunners were sabred and the guns staving 
her inflwence: and indeed, there is no country where the women have displayed | religion with quackery. seized, before the smoke had cleared sufficiently to shew them that the French ity —we 
on every occasion inure patriotism than in Poland. The benefits of the Czarto- Spa is beautifully situated, between abrupt hills covered with verdure ; the | had gained the summit. ; \edicat 
ryskis were not confined to the young, who were expected to repay them by their | walks cut in these hills are very beautiful, and much pains have been taken | At this critical moment, the 5th regiment, under the gallant Major Ridge, from on hiss 
future services to the country; many a hoary warrior, broken by age, and dis- | to render the place agreeable—no wonder, when we recollect how many | square quickly deployed into line, poured in a volley of balls, and then dashed at % naw 
abled by wounds received in the last struggles for the independence of his coun- | crowned heads have visited the place; but the sun of Spa has set, probably | the cavalry with the bayonet. : “onal ode . nay 
try, was relieved from want, and found at Pulamy a comfortable and cheerful | never to rise again, for whatever may be the property of its waters, it requires Nov as was the expedient of charging horsemen with infantry, still it was in vet 
home for the remainder of his days. | thata watering place should be fashionable. ‘There are many causes for its | this instance successful ; they drove the enemy hefore them, aud being joined by r an 
Amidst the unceasing tuils of her active life, the Princess was not a stranger | desertion. One is, the effects of the Belgian revolution. During the time | the 77th regiment, were enabled to recapture and bring off the guns. , Montbrun, 1 
to literary occupations. She has composed two works, very popular in Poland : | that Belgium was attached to the Netherlands, the king, and the prince and the | however came up with fresh troops, and putting himself at their head, he to ti he 
—1. “The Pilgrim at Datromil,” a work for children, containing the history of | princess of Orange, came here almost every year, bringing with them of course, | attempted to ride through these two regiments ; but they were rapidly formed in ite P 
Poland, and many moral and practical lessons admirably adapted to an infant |a great number of the nobility: but now the nobility have deserted the court, into square, and received the attack in so cool and resolute a manner that no 4 i te 
mind; 2. ” Letters on Gardening,” which is the oracle of every amateur of hor- | and when Leopold came here, no one followed. He was disgusted, and remained | impression could be made upon them. , io 
ticulture in Poland. | buta few days. The Prussians used also to resort very mach to Spa,but the | General Picton was during this part of the contest, in the village of El Bodon, ‘ 7 the 
The numerous tenantry of Pulamy were not forgotten by the genius of the | king of Prussia finding that so many young men were ruined at the gaming-tables | where it was supposed the French would have made their attack. He had with amy . 
place, and they formed a striking contrast with the peasants of the surrounding | and so much distress occasioned by it, with a most fatherly despotism, has refused | him the 45th, 47th, and 88th regiments. An officer was instantly despatched aay c 
country. Their cottages were better built, their fare more abundant and of a | all theofficers permission to visit Spa,and has forbidden the medical men to recom- | from the scene of hostilities to E] Bodon, when Picton prepared to concentrate Way, 
better kind, and their dress cleaner and more comfortable than of any other | mend the waters. The Russians also flocked in great numbers to Spa, but the | his division, by moving on his left to the support of the centre. The ground Ought 
peasantry in Poland. This was the effect of careful education, and strictly | 


adapted to their humble but useful station, and which they received in a school | 


carefully superintended by the Princess herself. 
their morals were in unisen with their exterior appearance, and that the honest 
and orderly conduct of a peasant of Pulamy was almost proverbial. 


Whilst the Princess was constantly engaged in her noble and useful avoca- | 
tions, her eldest son, prince Adam, pursued in ariether way the great object | 
which occupied the lives of his parents—the restoration of his country ; but as | gone there with the 
we intend, in order to make this sketch complete, to give our readers a short | 


biography of that man, we will now return to his mother 
Phe creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, by the treat 
of Poland to an 


on. the towers of her castle. 


When, in 1812, the Emperor of France prepared 


a bupe which was warranted by the services they had re 
by his repeated promises 
mote, by all possible means, that great object; and the aged P 
who, now bent with age, lived in great retirement, left h 


It is needless to add, that | tionary country, has been condemned ; 
y for that would probably be their route ; and lastly, there is one more cause which 


y of Tilsit, restored a part 
independent atate ; it was increased in the year 1809 by a por- 
tion of Gallicia, or Austrian Poland. Pulamy is situated in that provinee, and the 
Princess had once more the happiness of seeing the banners of free Poland hoisted 


iimse]f to attack Russia, the Poles were ful! of hope that the restoration of their | 
country would be the chief object and the immediate result ef that expedition— 


ndered to Napoleon, and 
A Diet was assembled at Warsaw, in order to pro- 


| emperor, althongh very indifferent about their losing their money, is very particu- 
lar about his subjects gaining revolutionary opinions, and Spa being in a revolu- 
they may just as well ask to go to Siberia, 





this last two seasons has had a powerful effect, neither more nor less thana cer- 

tain book, called the * Bubbles of Brunnen.”’ I say for the last two seasons, | 

| for its influence = extend to a third, as hundreds and hundreds who have 
inv 


ention of passing this season, have already returned in 
A word upon this. 


| disgust. 
When Sir George [Francis] Head published his ‘ Bubbles,” he set people | 
| almost as mad as they were during the great ** Bubble Mania,” and like all the 
mining and other associations, they have proved but bubbles at last. It is said | 
| that one handred and thirty-five thousand passports were taken out last year to | 
| go up the Rhine, by people who wished to see the pigs go through their daily | 
mancnvres, to an unearthly solo on the horn, and to witness the decapitation of 
the Seltzer-water bottles, who were condemned as traitors. Now, so large an | 
influx of people to these German watering-places could have but one effect, that 
| of a glorious harvest to the innkeepers, and those who had lodgings to let, with 
a proportionate tax upon curiosity. The prices, at these places, have now be- 


rince Cgartoryski, | come so enormous, that three florins have been asked for a single bed, and every 
is seclusion in order to | thing else has risen in the same proportion. 


| and put himself at the head of his division. 


occupied by the three regiments with Picton, in the neighbourhood of El Bodon, 
consisted principally of vineyard enclosures and rocky ravines, difficult to be 
traversed ; consequently it took some time to extricate the troops and push them 
forward to the point of attack. But before this could be accomplished, the 
French cavalry, having been totally repulsed in their repeated attempts to break 
the square of the 77th and 5th regiments, fora while desisted and waited the 
coming up of the Infantry. During this interval these two regiments were 
enabled to manceuvre into line and form ajunction withthe 83d British, and 
9th and 21st Portuguese regiments, being the left brigade, under Major General 
Colville ; and almost at the same time Picton came up with his three regiments, 
But the following extract from the 
** Reminiscences of a Subaltern,”’ who had his share in this combat, will be read 
with interest, and is, we believe, a faithful account of the affair. 

**Montbrun, at the head of 15 squadrons of Light Horse, pressed closely to 
our right flank, and made every demonstration of attacking us, with the view of 
engaging our attention until the arrival of his Infantry and Artillery, of which 
latter only one battery was in the field; but General Picton saw the critical 


| situation in which he was placed, and that nothing but the most rapid and at the 


same time most regular movemeut upon Guinaldo, could save his division from 
being cut offto aman. For siz miles across a perfect flat. without the slightest 


The re-action has now begun to | protection from any incident of ground, without Artillery, and | might say with- 


either 





















out Cavalry, (for what were four or five squadrons to twenty or thirty 2) did the 
third division continue ite march, during the whole of which the enemy's Cavalry 
never quitted them: A park of siz guns advanced with the Cavalry, and, taking 
the third division in flank and rear, poured in a frightful fire of rounds of grape and 
canister. Many fell in this way, and those whose wounds rendered them unable 
to march, were obliged to be abandoned to the enemy. 

General Picton conducted himself with his accustomed coolness: he re- 
mained on the left flank of the column, and repeatedly cautioned .the different 
battalions to mind the quarter. distance and the ‘ telling off.’ *Your safety, 
added he, ‘my credit, and the honour of the army are at stake ; all rests with 
you at this moment.’ 

«We had reached to within a mile of our entrenched camp, when Montbrun, 
impatient lest we should escape from his grasp, ordered his troopers to bring up 
their right shoulders, and incline towards our column, The movement was not 
exactly bringing his squadron into line, but it was the next thing to it, and at this 
time they were within half pistol shot of us. Picton took off his hat, aad hold- 
ing it over his eyes as a shade from the sun, looked steroly, but anxiously at the 
French. The clatter of the horses, and the clanking of the scabbards were so 
great, when the right half squadron moved up, that many thought it the fore- 
runner ef a general charge. Some mounted officer called out, ‘Had we not 
better form square?’ ‘ No,’ replied Picton, * it is but a ruse to frighten ua; but 
it won't do.’ 

“This was a most critical and trying manceuvre, and its success was not more 
honourable to General Picton than to the men under his cotamand. ‘The great- 
est order and coolness could alone have saved them from being annihilated by 
the furious charges of the enemy’s Cavalry ; each battalion had in its turn to 
formthe rear guard to repulse their advance, and then, having giver a volley to 
stop their approach, to fall back at double time behind that which had formed 
its rear. There is hardly any situation so difficult or so trying to troops as per- 
forming this movement without Cavalry. Upon the soldiers, indeed, everything 
depends ; the least unsteadiness in forming, or irregularity in retreat, may lead 
to the instant destruction of the whole force. The only security, in fact, then, 
isthe discipline of the troopa, and the ability and firmness of their officers.— 
General Picton in this instance gaved his division ; and, under such circum- 
stances, that was more than ceuld have been expected.” 

We have selected this extract from Robinson’s Life of Sir Thomas Picton, 
not only because it was one of the most spirited actions during the Peninsular 
War, but because our much lamented and gallant countryman, the late Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Place, was one of the memorable band who crossed the plain of 
El Boden; he was then in the Light Company of the 77th, of which regiment 
Sir Thomas was Colonel. 

The brave Colonel Ridge of the 5th, who was first up the ladder at the sturm- 
ing of Badajos, and whose daring example, both there and at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
had rendered bim an object of emulation throughoutthe army was shot upon the 
walls of the castle of Badajos.— Welch paper. 

—— 


RIENZI. 
By E. L. Bulwer. 

The story of this novel is well known—Miss Mitford's fine tragedy has made 
the public familiar with it. We have therefore only to show how Mr. Bulwer 
has tilled up the outline—peepled the scene. Of course we cannot unravel the 
plot, or dwell critically on its merits or defects; but must rest content with a 
general acknowledgment, that it is a work of great power, that the interest 
never flags; it pauses upon occasion, but, except perhaps in the begininng of 
the third volume, only to accumulate fresh force. It is thronged with character 
drawn with a powerful and discriminating hand, and finely contrasted. Rienzi 
himself stands out. nobly, the worthy representative of the people, but Mr. 
Bulwer is an * equal justicer,” and the nobles may justly boast of Adrian de 
Castello. ‘The love of the latter for Irene, Rienzi's sister, is a beautiful episode, 
and the apology for its passionate and sudden outbreak may be detached without 
injury :— 

“Tf, in adopting the legendary love-tale ef Romeo and Juliet, Shakspeare 
had changed the scene in which it is cast for a northern clime, I doubt whether 
the art of Shakspeare himself could have reconciled us at once to the sudden- 
ness and the strength of Juliet’s passion. * * Yet, in Italy, the picture of 


that affection born of a night—but ‘ strong as death’—is one to which the | 


veriest commonplaces of life would afford parallels without number. As in 
different ages, so in different climes—love varies wonderfuliy in the shapes it 
takes. And, even at this day, beneath Italian skies, many a single girl would 
feel as Juliet, and mary a homely gallant would rival the extravagance of 
Romeo. .* * ‘That which is ripened in fancy, comes at once to passion— 
yet is embalmed through all time by sentiment. And this must be my and their 
excuse—if the love of Adrian seem too prematurely formed, and that of Irene 
too romantically conceived ;—it is the excuse which they take from the air and 
sun—from the customs of their ancestors—from the soft contagion of example. 
But, while they yielded to the dictates of their hearts, it was a certain, though 
secret sadness—a presentiment that had, perhaps, its charm, though it was of 
cross and evil. 
marriage with the aister of a plebeian; and Irene, unconscious of the future 
glory of her brother, could hardly have cherished any hope, save that of being 
oved. Yet these adverse circumstances, which, in the harder, the more 


prudent, the more self-denying, perhaps the more virtuous, minds, that are | 


formed beneath the Northern skies, would have been an inducement to wrestle 
against love so placed,—only coniributed to feed and to strengthern ‘theirs by 
an Opposition which has ever its attraction for romance. ' They found frequent, 
though short, opportunities of meeting—not quite alone, but only in the con- 
niving presence of Benedetta-—sometimes in the public gardens—sometimes 
amidst the vast and deserted ruins by which the house of Rienzi was sur- 
rounded. They surrendered themselves, without much question of the future, 
to the excitement—the elysium—of the hour: they lived but from day to day ; 
their future was the next time they should meet—beyond. that epoch, the very 


inists of their youthful love closed in obscurity and shadow which they sought the length or petil of the say, but the want of prabant, thes, Hoge oo Wtterty 


not to penetrate : and as yet they had not arrived at that period of affection 
when there was an immediate danger of their fall,—their love had not passed 
‘he golden portal where Heaven ceases and Earth begins. 


ae ‘ You should i t ; isions i —_ 
concentration, the mortality,—of desire !—the look—the whisper—the brief | oi mag? socteniy BA 0 pas atune ettue of peeviensen Ms Yap dee 
pressure of the hand,—at most the first kisses of love, rare and few—these | 


marked the human limits of that sentiment which filled them with a new life,— | 


‘ | belly is scarcely among one of the poetical occupations 
which elevated th 8 ” € set te ’ y 
ed them as with a new soul. ; may have had bread aud checse in their pockets without me taking the trouble of 


If we have been charg of commendation, and extréme in raising objections to | 
some of Mr. Bulwer’s former works, we were mainly influenced by the high esti- 
‘uation in which we held his natoral power and endowments, and our propor- | 
h hate Impatience of any blemish which should prevent their coming to full and | 
verfect maturity, Now, however, the days of reservation are over. Mr. Bul- | 
ver has cast off the egotism and petulance, which distinguished and marred his 
farly writings. It would seem as if the very air which breathes over lands of | 
classic song and story had allayed the fever of a spirit made sensitive and scorn- | 
‘ul perhaps by too close a communion with the narrow world around him, and, | 
“aving all its energy and poetry in their first freshness, had subdued its irritabi- | 
“Y—we hope for ever! Thus, while we only regarded his earlier novels as 
\aticat ns—however superior to the mature productions of most men—we look 

"38 two last—upon the present one especially—as complete and excellent. | 
© Save indeed read ‘* Rienzi” with equal pride and pleasure;—for what fur- 
. wes we not expect from him who has already done so much to justify the 
«ee nature within him, and in place of exhausting the stores of his mind with 
wehted thriftiessness, appears to be increasing and enriching them every 

I Ss and precious acquisitions ! 
ot surprise us, however, if the romance before us do not rise at once 


| 


m 


day 


t 


in in arity of its predecessors : it is too high-toned, too exquisitely finished 
and it cae to be thoroughly appreciated at a first, and perhaps hasty, perusal ; | 
id iit hve 


and the refine no characters so fascinating as the blind flower-girl of Pompeii, | 
not scOnes ee Grecian lover—the manly-bearted affectionate Lydot,— 
Which close a come up in gorgeousness and breathless interest to those 
Wanting, as ae romance. Not that picturesque characters are here 
boughte of whe “a the Provencal Knight and his lady-love Adeline—sweet 
reither ig Ricws tome the last earthly hours of his lawless ambitious career— 
leatfs! power : and ae a parent those of the Plague in Florence are of | 
Mbich dogs the here ye is, to judge, something of rivetting interest in the fate 
Dut in the few Sosa at last moment of his life—implied ratber than traced 
Oremind us that the etc fragments of incident, which, however, are sufficient 
nd portente, Heel noe ng is laid in those days when auguries, and conjurations, 
id above thea. te a of yp their ancient authority. But, beyond all these, 
eo. mall x lores sal which has animated the author in delineating the 
nce. Mr. Bulwer m4 | Py to be fully comprehended at a first or a second 
paratively speaking \ent ne — in leaving the properties of feudal life, | 
s how javaneshel i We =; we are ‘a thousand strong” in those who 
Tis it vexy diflen Rt be Steere and equip knights, and order hanquets. . Nei- 
lislagliad es ity sali oye sh old chroniclers such fragments of costume 
zht ladies of aig sive a i modern Puppets look like the proud paladins and 
a‘eer@f such a spirit as ties Ts .- required a master genius to trace out 
béldly, and dischagped Saale Mr. Bulwer has thrown himself upon 
tt fllodved with oxectna nobly. The events of the Tridune’s life have 
" brother, an endy *—one of them, revenge for the assassination of his 
Me has mie light! ; nae en his ambition, we would have touched 
ctdliate foe m0 new r is it historically proved. ‘Then, how distinct 
ni and Colet ¢ pictures shown us of patrician and plebeian life !—of 
onnas, and, best ef all, Rienzi’s wife, glorious alike in her 
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Born of so proud a race, Adrian could scarcely dream of | 


Everything for | 1 , ’ ; ' 
PO. . awa sailing ower the sea wi’ 
‘hem was the poetry, the vagueness, the refinement,—not the power, the | 8 sea wi’ naething to fill their stomach but the cauld wind. 








sumptuous and haughty pride, and in the passionate love she bears to her hus- 
band,—a love which s his private hours, tedeems his fortunes, and leaves 
him not, in the hour of death and desolation, without a joy and a consolation— 
and of Cecco del Vecchio, the burly smith, with his obstinate, ignorant, enthu- 
siastic liberalise ; and the yet meaner crew who cheer on their deliverer, and 
then “turn again and him "so soen as he refuses to be their instrument, as 
well as theif leader. e must make room for the following specimen of their 
talk ; they are assembled at the foot of the Capitol to listen to the interpretation 
of the allegorical picture there exhibited :-— 
** Before the market-place, and at the foot of the Capitol, an immense crowd 
| Was assembled. Each man sought to push before his neighbour ; each struggled 
to gain access to one particular spot, round which the crowd was wedged thick 


and dense. 

Corpo di Dio!” said aman of huge stature, pressing onward, like some 
bulky ship casting the noisy waves right and left from its stern, ‘this is hot work ; 
but for what, in the Holy Mother’s name, do ye crowd so! seé you not, Sir 
Ribald, that my right arm is disabled, swathed, and bandagéd, so that I cannot 
<< myself better than a baby! and yet you push against me as if I were an old 
wall !” 





“© Ah, Ceceo del Vecchio! what, man! we must make way for you—you 
are too small and tender to bustle through a crowd! Come, I will protect you !” 
said a dwarf of some four feet high, glancing up at the giant. 

‘+ Faith,” said the grim smith, looking round on the ‘mob, who laughed loud 
at the dwarf’s proffer, “ we all do want protection, big and small. Whatdo you 
laugh for, ye apes !—ay, you don’t understand parables.” 

“+ And vet it is'a parable we are come to gaze upon,” said one of the mob, 
with a slight sneer. , , 

‘** Pleasant day to you, Signor Baroncelli,” answered Cecco del Vecchio, 
“you are a good man, and love the people ; it makes one’s heart smile to see you. 
What's all this pother for ?”’ 

‘** Why the Pope’s Notary hath set upa great picture in the market-place, 
and the gapers say it relates te Rome ; so they are melting their brains out, this 
hot day, to guess at the riddle.” 

‘“«« Ho, ho !” said the smith, pushing on so vigorously that he Jeft the speaker 
suddenly in the rear, ‘if Colo di Rienzi hath aught in the matter, I would break 
through stone rocks to get to it.” 

***Much good will a dead daub do us,’ said Baroncelli, sourly, and turning to 
his neighbours; but no man listened to him,. and he, a would-be demagogue, 
gnawed his lips in envy. 

** Amidst half-awéd groans and curses from the men whom he jostled aside, 
| and open objurgations and shrill cries from the women, to whose robes and head- 
gear he showed as little respect, the sturdy smith won his way to a space fenced 
round by chains, in the centre of which was placed a huge picture. 

‘** How came it hither?’ cried one, ‘I was the first in the market.’ 

‘** We found it here at day-break,’ said a vender of fruit : ‘no one was by.’ 

“+ But why do you fancy Rienzi had a hand in it?’ 

‘** Why, who else could ?’ answered twenty voices. 

«Trae! Who else?’ echoed the gaunt smith. “‘[ dare be sworn the good 
man spent the whole night in painting it himself. Blood of St. Peter! but it is 
mighty fine! What is it about?’ 

‘««That’s the riddle,’ said a meditative fish-woman ; ‘if I could make it out I 
| should die happy.’ ‘ 
| ***]t is something about liberty and taxes, no doubt,’ said Luigi, the butcher, 
| leaning over the chains. ‘Ah, if Rienzi were mided, every poor man would 

have his bit of meuat_in his pot.’ 
| *** And as much bread as he could eat,’ added a pale baker. 
**Chut! bread and meat—everybody has that now !—but, what wine the 
poor folks drink! One has no encdurageiment to take pains with one’s vineyard,’ 
| said a vine-dresset. a 
*** Ho, halloo ;—long life to Pandulfo ; he is a learned man; he is a friend 
| of the great Notary’s; he will tell us all about the picture! make way, there— 
| make way!’” 
| We leave this work—a rare occtrrence—with reluctance. Mr. Bulwer has 
| now nothing to do, but to proceed, right onward, in the path he has at last reach- 
ed; and that he may do so, to his own fame and the world’s delight, is our sin- 
cere wish. 





Davieties. 


| Sir Francis Head is appointed Governor of Upper Canada—this is really being 
| the Head of a Colony —John Bull. 


Sir John Walsham succeeds Sir Francis as Poor Law Commissioner. We 


are very glad of it; but it so happens we never by any accident heard of the 


worthy Baronet’s name before.—Jbid. 


| _ John Wesley preached, on the 4th of May, 1788, in the parish church of Brad- 
ford, upon which occasion he stated his conviction that the millennium reign of 


our Saviour would be in the year 1836! 


The success of Drury Lane is something wonderful ; there has been more money 
| taken during the last week than ever before has been taken in the present The- 
,atre. ‘This inflax of wealth and patronage, if it does not produce peace and 
| plenty, will at least make ‘a dunn dance” in old Drary. 


PROFESSOR WILSON AND MR. JAMES HOGG. 
| About this time the Scottish Review, a quarterly periodical, was in its glory, 
| and to its pages the Shepherd was am occasional contributor. Among other 
articles from his pen appeared a critique on the * Isle of Palms,” then just 
published, in which, after expatiating with characteristic enthusiasm on the 
| delight he had experienced from its pages, he esteemed it as an indispensable 


| part of the critic’s vocation to find fault, and thought he had detected a glaring 





with me, that, with a trifling alteration, you Gaoko iL au éxeslledll Wa 
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_of President 

deed some strong points of resemblance. — ere app din both a great com- 
| mand of , with a constitution nata A ritable,—the same contempt for 
obstacles such as would have appalled most « et ts n,—the same unconquerable 

irit in the fulfilment of duties orice undertaken,—while, also, in their eccentri- 
cities, part y. that of ab of mind (or abstrac there was an affinity. 
This, indeed, was more in Bhir ‘ih Scott, of which the latter 
used to mention a ludicrous instance. On comin of his house one day in 


George's Square, he was met by a stranger, who touched his hat, and with scem- 
ing familiarity marched up to the threshold. * What do you want, sir!” said 
the judge,’rather sternly. ‘* My lord,” answered the stranger, ** | came to call 
for Mr. Thatnson.” * Mr. Thamsan?t” replied his lordship ; ** this is my house, 
and my name to be Blair. Go about your business, sir.” ‘‘ My lord, I 
beg pardon, Mr. T’hamsan is‘your lordship’s clerk.” ~ Good God!” said the 
judge, sotto voce, and walking away, “is that man’s name Thompson!” The 
clerk had been tolerated by him twenty years, of more; though distinguished for 
stupidity, and answering probably to the ee of James or Saunders, his 
proper name had been wholly forgotten — 's Magazine. 

A Study for Cruikshank.—The injunetion. of Sir Walter Scott was to visit 
Melrose by moonlight—another authority ls you to turn your back to 
the building, and stoop down and ook at 1 thi ur legs. In reference to 
this latter acvice, the -author of Rambles in umberland thus writes :— 
Marius among the ruins of Carthage, has bee referred to as an interesting 
subject for the painter, but what is it to the Rev. Dr Dryasdust, florid, fat, and 
fifty, exposing bimself to the risk of apoplexy in looking through his legs at 
Melrose Abbey. Once, and once only, was it my fortune to behold an amiable 
enthusiast thus indulging his love of.the sublime and beautiful. He was a stout 
little man, apparently about forty-five; who with his wife was making a tour ot 
pleasure, and had arrived at Melrose by the Chevy-Chase coach, from the 
South. It was one afternoon in September, when there was a cloud upon the 
Eldons and a drizzling rain falling, and then did I behold him, on the south-east 
of the church-yard, looking at the Abbey through his Jegs, while his loving part- 
ner held an umbrella over him.—‘Oh, how I envied him his feelings !” 

Court Fools.—* Triboulet, the jester of Francis I., was present at the pre- 
liminary council of war, at which the best means of invading Italy was discussed. 
When the council was about to break up, Triboulet exelaimed, ‘You all think 
no deubt that you have given his majesty a. great deal of good advice, and yet 
you have forgotten the most important part of the business.’ * What is that ?’ 
was the general enquiry. * Why,’ said Triboulet, * you have never considered 
how we are to get back again. Do we mean to stop in Italy?’ ‘The fatal result 
of the campaign proved that the jester’s council was well-timed. Nor is this 
the only instance which history presents us, where the opinion ofa fool has 
proved worthy of the attention of the learned members of a conncil, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show :—The Duke of Mantua was once called updn to de- 
cide a question of precedency, between the Doctors of Law and the Doctors of 
Medicine, at Pavia. He accordingly summoned a council learned in such mat- 
ters, who, after deliberating for a considerable time, left the point unsettled.’ At 
length, the Duke’s jester, who was present, said that he could easily decide the 
case. ‘Let us hear your wise decision?’ said the duke. ‘Why,’ said the fool; 
‘you may decide by precedent. When a rogue is to be hanged, he always goes 
before the executioner.” [The English Annval.] 

Frederick Wiliam I., King of Prussia.—When the King bad invited himself 
asa guest, he had at times to pay the reckoning. One of his Generals, who 
was noted for his parsimony, having declined the honour of a Royal visit under 
the plea that he had ro establishment of his own, his Majesty desired him to 
order a dinner at the Hotel of the King of Portugal. ‘This of course could not 
be evaded ; the King was invited, but came with twice the ber of attendants 
the General expected. ‘The very best, however, that the cellar or kitchen could 
afford was produced in the greatest abundance, and the King expressed his entire 
satisfaction. ‘The General sent for the landlord, and inquired the price per head. 
“ One florin without the wine.” “ Well, then, here is one florin for myself, and 
another for his Majesty ; the other gentlemen, whom I did not invite, will pay 
for themselves.” ‘That is clever,” cried the King; ‘{ thought to take in 
the general, he has taken me in”—upon which he paid the whole bill.— Forcign 
Quarterly Review. 













SuMeniavy. 


A woman recently died in Italy, who had attained the advanced age of 142 
years, after having been blessed with eight husbands, the last of whom has sur- 
vived her. ‘The disconsolate widower, who is in his 62d year, became enamour- 
ed of bis better half when he himself had just passed his 20th year, and his bride 
had completed her century. Malevolent tongues insinuate that his love was 
influenced more by the pleasing anticipation of a rich inheritance by his wife’s 
decease, than by her charms. If such were the case, his dreams of bliss were 
not realised until 42 years had rolled over his head, and be had heard many and 
many atale of the various merits of her former consorts. ‘The eldest of the 
lady’s surviving daughters is 90 years of age, consequently she was born in her 
mother's 62d year. The daughteris herself a great great grandmother. 


of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry 1V. of France ; which is derived from votre 
tres humble serviteur. The usual salutation before that time was: ‘‘ God keep 
you"”—* God be with you.” And amongst the vulgar, “* How dost do,” with a 
thump on the shoulder. 


Deodand,—This term implies a gift to God. It is that personal chattel which 


‘one in Mr. Wilson’s sending his hero and hervine over some hundred miles of | i8 the immediate cause of death, and becomes forfeited to the King to be ap- 


| ocean in an open boat, without having stocked it with provisions. It was not 


complained of. An introduction to its author soon after this took place, and the 
story was brought above-board.— 


“You ken,” said Hogg, ‘that it, was arrant nonsense to set a man and wife 


“Oh, Sir,” returned Mr. Wilson, somewhat amused at James—“ They only 
were on the water a single night; and, moreover, let me’ tell ‘you, filling the 
You know, Sir, they 


mentioning that in the poem.” 

“Faith, I daresay’ you're right after a’,” said the Shepherd, with a sagacious 
shake of his head,—*I dare say you're right; but do you ken, the thing never 
struck me, mav.”—From an article yw th® Edinburgh Evening Post, under 
the head “ The Life and Literary career of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.” 


A humourous preacher whilst addressing a village congregation on a very 
sultry day in a smajl room, not a hundred miles from Sunderland, was much an- 
noyed by those who casually dropped in after the service had commenced, inva- 
riably closing the door of the sacred edifice after them. His patience being at 
length exhausted by the extreme oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to a 
luckless offender, * Friend, I believe if I was preaching ina bottle you would 
put the cork in.”"—Sunderland Herald. 

When some one was lamenting Foote’s unlucky fate in being kicked in Dub- 
lin, Johnson said hé was glad of it. ‘He is rising in the world,” said he; 
‘when be was in England no one thought it worth while to kick him.” 

A agi, | Curiosity.—Taylor, the water-poet,- who lived in the time of 
Charles the First, gives the following line as reading backwards and forwards 
the same :— 

‘“* Lewd did I live—evil I did-dwel.” 
And adds, ‘I will give any man five shillings for as many as he can make in 
English.” We do not know that the prize was ever claimed. 
MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
Hebe in two Places.—Addressed to Miss Lee. 
Hebe, Jove’s handmaid, cup in hand, 
The Queen of Youth aud Beauty, 
On bigh Olympus takes her stand 
And pays to Jove her duty. 
But when—this truth the poet tella— 
Her wings to London take her, 
The Queen of Youth and Beauty dwells 
At eighty-five, Long Acre. 


plied to pious uses, and distributed by his almoner. In the days of Popery it 
was an expiation for the souls of such as were snatched away by sudden death, 
and for that purpose ought to be given to the holy church ; in the same manner 
the apparel of a stranger who might be found dead was applied to parchase masses 
for the good of his soul. This custom, adhered to by the Catholics, existed 
among the Athenians, with whom it was law that whatever was the cause of a 
man’s death by falling upon him, was externiinated, or cast out of the dominions 
of the republic. The Mosaical law also has it that ‘if an ox gore a man so that 
he die, thé ox shall be stoned, and his flesh shali not be eaten,”—Exodus xxi. 
v. 28. 

Perils of Sca-fowling.—A father and two sons were out together, and, having 
firmly attached their rope at the summit of a precipice, descended on their usual 
occupation. Having collected as many birds and eggs as they could carry, they 
were all three, ascending by the rope—the eldest of the sons first, his brother a 
fathom or two below him, and the father following last. They had made con- 
siderable progress, when 4he elder son, looking upwards, preceived the strands 
of the rope grinding against a sharp edge of rock, and gradually giving way. 
He immediately reported the alarming fact ‘ Will it hold together till we can 
gain the summit!” asked the father, “ It will not hold apother minute,” was 
the reply ; “our triple weight is loosening it rapidly!” “ Wiillit hold one!” 
said the father. ‘It is as much as it can. do,” replied the son; *‘ even that is 
but doubtful.” “There isthen a chance, at least, of one of us being saved ; 
draw your knife, and cut the rope below !”’ wae the cool and intrepid order of the 
parent; “ Exert yourself, you may yet escape, and live to comfort your mother !” 
There was no time for discussion or further hesitation. The son looked up once 
‘more, but the edge of the rock was cutting its way, and the rope was nearly 
severed. The knife was drawn, the rope was divided, and his father and brother 
were launched into eternity !—Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds. 


curred at the rooms of an eminent artist, who at the third sitting declared him- 
self at fault, and that he could not bring out the expression he wished to convey. 
“Why, what would you bave?” answered Scott; “1 am sure your production 
is only too good for sucha subject.” ‘There, it came back again for a 
moment,” said the artist, ‘but no—it is not yet perfect.” Meanwhile a 
stentorian voice was heard among visitors in the adjoining exhibition room, and 
Scott, who well knew the comical character of the speaker, observed, “ Hab! 
there is honest Jack Fuller:” *“heurcka!” cried the artist ; ‘that is precisely 
whatI wanted. Now I have caught it, and amcontent. The original bust in 
marble at Chantrey’s exhibits accorately the kind of expression which Jack 
Faller’s oddities must have excited ; bot it is much enfeebled in the ordinary 
plaster copies. — Recollections of Scott in Frazer's Magizine. 

The late Right Hon. Bridget, Dowager Viseountess Galway, dying without is- 
sue, her estates devolve on her cousix, Robert Pemberton Milnes, Esq., of Fry- 





Reparice.—A waiter of the name of Samuel Spring having oceasion to write 
to his late Majesty, George IV., when Prince of Wales, commenced his letter | 
as follows :—‘* Sam, the waiter at Cocua Tree, presents his compliments to the | 
Prince of Wales,” &c. His Royal Highness next day saw Sam, and after no- 
ticing the receiving of his note, and the freedom of the style, said, “* Sam, this 
may be very well between you and me, but it will not do with the Norfolks and 
Arundels.”— Mirror. 


Use of an Old Portrait-—Many fears’ ago the worthy drawing-master, who 
laboured in vain to teach us to draw, was sent for by a Scotch nobleman, He 
put on his best coat—his best hat—his best smile—and, being ushered into the 
drawing-room, his bestbow.—* You are a portrait-painter, I believe, Mr. M %y 
said his Lordship. “ Yes, my Lord,” said Mr. M ‘| have a daughter,” 
said his Lordship (Mr. M. bowed very low); “and, as I was passing a broker's 
shop the other day, I saw ¢his picture which I bought a bargain. 











stone Hall, near Pontefract. Her remains were interred in the Unitarian Cha- 
pel at Wakefield, by her Ladyship’s desire. 

Several meetings have been held in the metropolitan parishes during tie week, 
for the purpose of raising subsériptions for the relief of the Irish clergy. The 
resuit, in many cases, we are happy to learn, has boen eminently successfab, 

We understand that Government is about to regulate the milestones on all 
the great turnpike-roads and to number them frem the general Post Office. 

Les Millionaires. —Louis Philippe is the richest private individeal in Europe. 


| The Rothschilds it is scpposed, could, at a week's notice, realize four millions ; 


but the Citizen King could command eleven millions. 


Mechanical Speaking. —The Carlsruhe Gazette mentions a piece of mechan- 
ism, which perfectly imitates the voice of a chiki, and produces, distinctly, every 


Now, I think | word, with its proper modulation. The mechanism, it says, is very simple, consist- 


it a very good picture, and when you have seen my daughter, I think you'll agree | ing of sixteen levers, answering to the sixteen simple sounds, moved by so many 


Theuse of “ your humble servant,” came first into England on the marriage » 


Sir Walter Scott's Peculiarity of Expression.— A circumstance once oé- . 
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devs, like those of a harpsichord, so that these, properly touched, produce any | presumption, that his Majesty will avail himself of the first favourable oppor- | fidence in juries, who have been taught to regard us as their foes, has extended 
eys, like those of a harps' ° . 


articulate sounds required. 
‘The Princess de Montfort, 


frem a dropsy of the chest. ‘The Princess had been living in retirement, with 
. Sher three children, for several months in Switzerland. 

The remains of the late Duke of Beaufort were interred, on Wednesday week 

~ Gm the Chapel adjoining the family seat at Badminton. 

Rear-Admiral Joshua Sydney Horton died at Boulogne-sur-Mer on the — 
jnst., aged 67. This is the twelfth Admiral whose decease we have had to recor 
since the commencement of the present year.—Dec. 15. ; at 

i nt-General Lord Crewe died yesterday week, at bis seat near , 
aan illness. His Lordship was married to a daughter of G. Walker 
Jengerford, Esq., and is succeeded in his title and estate by the Hon. ee 
ford Crewe, now in hia 24th year. The deceased nobleman was appointed Ma- 
jor in the 85th Foot in August 1779 ; Lient.-Colonel in the army in November 
1794; Lieut.-Colonel in the 126th Foot, receiving full pay, July 1795 ; Colonel 
am the army, the lst of Janaary, 1801 ; Major General, April 1808 ; and Lieut.- 
General, the 4th of June 1813. 


‘A Mistake Turned io Account.—I was once dining in company with some old 
«members of Parliament now dead, who related a number of anecdotes, of which 
{ relate only this :—"* Mr. Pitt, once speaking in the House of Commons in the 
early part of his career, of the glorious war which preceded the disastrous one, in 
which we lost the colonies, called it ‘ the last war.’ He took no notice, and 
-seon after repeating the mistake, he was interrupted by a general cry of * The 
: last:war but one, the last war but one.’ ‘I mean Sir,’ said Mr. Pitt, turning to 
. the Speaker and raising bis sonorous voice, ‘ I mean, Sir, the last war that Britons 
sewouald wish to remember ;’ whereupon the cry was instantaneously changed into 
an universal cheer, long and loud."—The Original. 
Ancestors. —The number of ancestors a person has is astonishing at first 
ssight; at first two parents; in the second foar, the parents of his father and 
mether; in the third eight, the parents of his two grandfathers and two grand- 
anothers ; by the same rate of progression, 1,024 in the tenth ; and at the twen- 
tieth degree, or at the distance of twenty generations, every person has above 
1,000,000 ancestors, as common arithmetic will demonstrate. 


oc 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
From Bell's Messenger, Dec. 6. 

“We are thoroughly persuaded, that not only the most fixed attention, but that 
~€he best feelings of the better portion of our readers, will be strongly attracted 
te the subject upon which we are about to observe,—namely, the interests and 
actual condition of the Protestant Church of Ireland, and the efforts which are 
gow universally exercised to uphold and defend them against the assaults of 
Popery and Radical infidelity or political dissent. 

Fer many weeks past, indeed, nothing has afforded us a more solid satisfac- 
tien in the aspect of our public condition, than the very general and powerful 
sympathy of the people of all classes with the distresses of the Protestant clergy 
ia Ireland, and the manifestly rising enthusiasm in every part of the kingdom to 
come forward in aid of the truly Christian church against its present worse than 
Pagan persecutors. We do not require indeed to be told, that all the charities 
and affections of private life are, by the very form of our worship, and by the 
-sacred ordinances of our religion, assembled around the church and Protestant 
vestablishment : that it is the very earliest object and image implanted in the me- 
anery of all decent people, and therefore that, by association alone, it comes 
fraught to us with all the images and circumstances of our youth; and, being 
thus dressed and embellished with all the sunshine of our first years, and with all 
the delightful recollections of early life, ‘cum gratior it dies, et soles melius 
mitent ;’—when thus presented to us we say, is it a subject of any reasonable 
wwonder that we should feel attached to itas we do! We may further add that 
every succeeding stage of our life is generally commenced by some of its solemn 
erdinances, and therefore that the church, the Established Protestant Church, is 
the scene, and field, and station, in which we first begin to be, what in domestic | 
life we really are.—the dock from which, in days long since, we launched gaily | 


-on the ocean of life,—the harbour where we touched to receive our burden ; and | 
4o commence a new voyage with brighter hopes ; and finally, the port to which | 
ewe must all steer, and rest with our forefathers, in the glorious hopes of some- | 
thing better than the world below can give. Knowing and feeling all this, and | 
mach more than it would become us to express in the miscellaneous columns of | 
a newspaper, it has gratified us still more than it has surprised us, that the cause | 
of the church has become so generally that of the people ; and that the popular 
jealeusy always arising from the difference of country or conditions has not been 
strong eneugh to diminish this generous enthusiasm. It does honuur to Eng- | 
tishmen that, in this respect, Irishmen are fully recognized as their brethren. } 

The meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday last, was distinguished | 
by some very powerful speeches from noblemen, clergymen, and gentlemen of the 
frst talents inthe kingdom ; and, by what is better than all rank, and more 
worthy of respect than the most eminent talents—by the sincerity of a right and | 
sound jodgment in a right and good cause. There appears to have been as 
little of the wildfire of enthusiasm—we mean of an illiberal and senselesss 
clamour against Popery, and our danger from its introduction amongst us—as 

~taere assuredly was of hypocrisy and indifference. ‘The cause and occasion of 

- the meeting were stated simply and most tranquilly by the Archbishop of Can- | 
terbury, as chairman ; and the appeal was made as much to the conscience and 
understanding as tothe feelings and natural affections of the persons present. 
‘The primate was followed by the Bishop of London, a speaker of equal calmness, 
and by the habits of his life, and, we should presume, by something peculiar in 
the course ef his reading and studies, the most incomparable reasoner of the day 
—so_ powerful, indeed, as to overcome, in a glorious triumph, all the impediments 
of nature, and in despite of the most unmeaning face, and the most frigid and 
freezing cast of countenance and features, to convince and persuade all who 
hear him. 


We shal! not here repeat the particular matter and the general topics through | 
which the /earned prelate travelled in his speech; we shall merely add, that he | 


theroughly exhausted the subject, and that every one who desires to have a clear 
and distinct conception and understanding of this great Protestant question— 


the persecution of the Irish clergy—cannot arrive sooner at this exact knowledge 


than by reading the speech of the Bishop of London. We shall add here, by 
ethe way. asa kind of critical remark which forces itself upon us—that it is as 
true of the Bishop’s speeches upon all other occasions as upon this, 
never rambles, never loses the thread of his discourse, 
or-common place ; his method is always clear, his arguments always forcible and 
ceuvincing, and his words neither more nor less than the occasion suggests and 
requires. 


But the most interesting and important subject, connected with the meeting, 


“was the announcement of the liberal and mu:tificent contributions which were | 


either indirectly mentioned in the course of the proceedings, or which happily 
crowned and completed the operations of the day. Amongst these announce- 
meuts, it was stated that his Majesty, the King, had given a subscription of £500, 
aad the Queen £100. The University of Oxford most nobly made a contribu- 
tion of £2,300; £1,100 from Cambridge, and £200 each from the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Armagh, and the Bishop of London. The whole sum re- 
ceived up tothe present time amounts, we may presume, to £25,000; and, 
within less than a month from the present period, we entertain the strongest 


hepe and belief, that the whole sum collected throughout the kingdom will not | 


fall far short of £100,000. 

. We have reason to know from information which reached us on all sides, 

@ “that 10 sum of money is more urgently required, and. will be more wisely and 
eefficaciously distributed. It is very true, as has been often stated, that the 


acteal number of Irish incumbents is very small as compared with the clergy of | 


Engiand, and that the incomes of some of those benefices are very considerable ; 
ut it is unfortunately true, that in the first case, scarcely any of these in- 
cemmbents are paid any thing; and, secondly, that the suffering portion of the 
frish clergy are composed in great part of the eurates,—who in the poverty uf 
the rectors, their employers, can obtain no subsistence whatever. It is not. 
*therefore, so much for the incumbent clergy, as for the most numerous and 
meritonous class of curates, that these contributions are required,—And such 
is the state of destitution in which these gentlemen, and their families are caat 
by the oppressive confederacy of the Papists against the payment of all tithes, 
~ mainly headed by Mr. O'Connell and his friends, that since the days of the 
\ peteecution of the Reformed clergy under Louis XIV., Europe has seldom 
beheld a spectacle of so many exemplary and respectable families driven to the 
—aiternative of exile abroad, unless they have the fortitude to starve at home. 

It is impossible to go into any society without hearing of numerous, 
and most beautiful examples of the patience and moderation of this class of 
deserving clergymen,—and we regret that such examples are not better known, 
and more frequently made public through the newspapers, in order that they 
might be more properly appreciated by the public sympathy. 

There is one circumstance connected with the royal subscription, or rather 
goe inference to which it naturally and directly leads, which we trust will afford 
the same strong satisfaction to our readers as we avow, with pride, it bas pro- 
duced in oorselves.. The ainount and manner of the royal contribution mani- 
festly indicate, beyond all contradiction, that the heart of our excellent and be- 
toved King is ri, ht and sound in the cause ; that he knows and feels the distress 
of the Irish Chureb,—which be is equally bound by his Coronation Oath to 
support as the Lnglish,—and, therefore, that he can feel no complacency with 


those late neasures of his ministers in the Hous 
caused this hx 


consort of Jerome Bonaparte, and sister of the | 
. yeagning King of Wirtemberg, died at Lausanne on the 28th ult., aged 52 years, | 


| Cricket among the boys. 


touching, | 


‘tunity to put the administration of the kingdom into wiser and more sober | its pernicious influence beyond the limits of Lower Canada. U; 


hands. A very general report indeed 
change in public opinion, the ministers 


; Parliament; and that, under a sense of his own weakness, 


have nearly lost their actual majority in 
Lord Melbourne 


himself would gladly avail himself of eny promising opportunity to make up a 


ood cause for retiring. : 

; Tt has ee hans surprise that the vacancies created by the death of the 
Duke of Beaufort have not yet been filied up. There may be probably some reluc- 
tance in the King to nominate so many lord lieutenants, and thus enhance the 
power and iniluence of a party with whom his Majesty, we believe, has become 
too well acquainted to retrain bis desire of trusting them much longer. One 
thing, we think, is indubitable—ministers, we are inclined to believe, will ven- 
ture to meet the parliament, because if they retain their places they must na- 
turally retain their patronage to that period. But in less then @ month from 
the first re-assembling ef the house, it is the firm persuasion of the Conserva- 
tive party that they will be called into the administration. 


—_— 
SIR JOHN COLBORNE. 
From the Toronto Courier.. , 

Sir John Colborne has solicited his recall,—his request has been complied 
with,—and, in a few days, he will cease to administer the Government of Upper 
Canada. | Bao , 

On his first arrival in the Province in 1828, he brought with him a high repu- 
tation, both for civil and military virtues. ‘The son of a private English gentle- 
man, he had risen by his merits, to a very exalted and well-earned rank in the 
British army. The principal Aic-de-Camp of Sir John Moore, he had been re- 
commended by that gallant, but ill-starred warrior, in his dying moments, to the 
consideration of Government, as ‘‘ most worthy of it.” Throughout the Penin- 
sular War, he gathered fresh laurels ; and, at the battle of Waterloo, contributed 
to the success of that memorable day. As Governor of Guernsey for seven 
years, he had scattered blessings and contentment over that happy island , he 
revived, rebuilt, and placed in excellent working order, the decayed and dilapi- 
dated College of Queen Elizabeth ; and universal regret accompanied him on 
his departure.—The States and the inhabitants of Guernsey united in a subscrip- 
tion, te ,resent him with a handsome piece of plate ; and this mark of their 
gratitude and attachment was for arded to him after he had arrived in this 
Colony. 

With this character he came to our Province, and succeeded a Governor his 
equal in military fame, in piety, and in private worth—his superior in erud:‘ion 
and attainments, but his inferior in activity and affability. With indefatigable 
zeal Sir John Colborne devoted himself personally to the duties of his office. 
An early riser, and punctual in his habits,—he never was without a scheme for 
the improvement of some part or other of the country. His tabie was loaded 
with plans of roads, railroads, and canals—of bridges, and of new settlements. 
He has, with justice, been designated the Father of Emigration. In his eager- 
ness to see the wilderness studded with respectable settlers, he sometimes went 
too far in encouraging gentlemen to pitch their dwellings in recently opened 
townships, and to expend their means in that insatiable gulph—the clearing of 
wild land. He thought, however, and most men did at that time, that the clear- 
ing of forest land would make an excellent return ; and it is only within the last 
two or three years, that a contrary and more correct notion has gained ground. 

Therefore, those who have suffered all the privations aud horrors of the back 
woods, ought not to reproach Sir John Coiborne with the disastrous issue of a 
plan, which he conscientiously recommended as one likely to lead to the most 
prosperous results. 

Education, no less than internal improvement and Emigration, occupied the 
early attention of Sir John Colborne. At his bidding, in spite of obstacles in- 
numerable, and of opposition from all quarters, Upper Canada College, with its 
substantial-and appropriate buildings, arose ; and a swampy common was con- 
verted into a seat of learning.—This Institution has certainly been his favourite 
object. He has annually given a prize of the value of Ten Guineas, to the best 
Latin Scholar under a certain age; he has taken a personal and never failing 
interest in its minutest details; and encouraged the manly English game of 
Frequently, when passing the College play-ground on 
a bright suinmer’s afternoon, he would stop, we are told, and look with satis- 
faction on the lively and animated scene.—And well indeed might he gaze with 
unalloyed and virtuous pleasure on this, a spectacle of his.own creation! A 
father, and a kind one teo, himself, he must have reflected with delight on his 
having succeeded in bestowing upon the rising generation advantages, equal to 
those which he himself enjoyed at Winchester College; and he must have 
recalled, with mingled emotions, those days when “* glowing hot ” he played the 





| very game. which was then being contested before him.—Had it been in his 


power, a University would have followed the establishment of a College: but as 
long as a majority of our Legislators can neither read nor write, nor speak Eng- 


visions uf Utopia. 
. * * * * * 

If we contemplate him as the first gentleman in the Colony—as the guardian 
of morality and religion—and if we follow hii into his privacy, and inspeet his 
social and domestic character, we are bound to say, that his personal’example | 
has exercised as beneficial an influence on the morals, as his administration on 
the prosperity of the Province. 
perate and averse to show. In the discharge of his religious duties, sincere 
and unpretending. His happiness lay in the. bosom of his family, and when 
seated at Church among them, he looked with his tall patriarchal figure, so placid 
yet so dignified, he reflected internal peace so brightly, and yet so mildly in his 
benignant aspect, that that man, must be bad and bigoted indeed, who ceuld look 
upon him without admiration and respect. His name .stands at the head of all 
religious and other charities, and no society which tended to propagate the bles- 

| sings of Christianity, to befriend the poor Aborigines of the soil or conduce to 
| the welfare of the Colony and the Colonists, was ever met by him with lukewarm 
| support. 

| Of Lady Colborne we can speak without reserve, without exception. Those 
| who have read in Blackwood’s Magazine the Speech which Sir Robert Peel de- 
| livered at the Tamworth Dinner when returning thanks after Lady Peel's health 
} had been drunk, will recollect the fervid, the noble language in which he re- 
counted the virtues of his wife. That language equally applies to Lady Col- 


| borne.—She will leave this Province beloved by all, admired for the simplicity 


pper Canada, 


is prevalent,—that, under the manifest | repulsed in her endeavours to open a direct channel of communication to the 


sea, has been driven to cultivate commercial ‘relations with the United States, 
whose policy is more congenial with herown, Nova Scotia and New Bruns. 
wick, will learn with indignant surprise, that the destruction of their most im. 
portant interest is countenanced and supported by the Assembly of this Province. 

A French majority in one Province has caused these accumulated evils— 
British majority in the United Provinces will compel their removal. 

If it be the desire of the French Canadians .to isolate themselves from the 
other subjects of the Empire, by cherishing the language and manners of a foreign 
country which stands to them in the relation of a foreign- power, the effects of 
such a prejudice will chiefly be felt by themselves, and may be left for correc. 
tion to the hand of time ;, but when national feeling is exhibited in an active 
opposition to the general interests of the British American Provinces, when im. 
migration is checked, the settlement of the country retarded, and the interests of 
commerce sacrificed, to the visionary schemes of establishing a French power . 
it becomes the solemn duty of the entire British population, to resist proceedings 
so pregnant with evil. Let it not be said that a million of freemen permitted 
their rights to be invaded, and their onward course impeded, by a faction which 
already recoils in alarm from the contest it has rashiy provoked. 

Connected as are the Provinces of British America bv a chain of Rivers ang 
Lakes, affording the means of creating an uninterrupted water communication 
between their extremities, at a comparatively small expense ; possessing within 
themselves the elements of an extensive trade by the interchange of those pro- 
ducts which are peculiar to each, and forming parts of the same Empire, they 
have the undoubted right to require that these advantages shall not be sacrificed 
by the inertness or the mistaken policy of any one State ; more especially when, 
as in the case of Lower Canada, that State, from geographical position, exercises 
a prepondeyating influence on the posperity of all. 

The facts which have been made public in two addresses, emanating from this 
Association, conclusively establish the want of education among the French 
population, their subserviency to their political leaders, and the hostility of those 
leaders to the population of British and Irish descent. Many additional illustra. 
tions of their hostile policy might be adduced. 

_ At atime when men of all political parties in the Sister Province are united 
in opposing the contemplated change in the Timber Duties, the Assembly of 
this Province, far from lending their assistance, have countenaticed the attack, 
by recognising as their Agent in England, an individual who is distinguished oy 
| his advocacy of the Baltic interests, and his active opposition to the Colonial 
trade. To aid in the prosecution of this design, they have not serupled to 
| appropriate a part of the Provincial funds, (obtained under the pretext of defray. 

ing their contingent expenses.) to reward their Agent, and to circulate through 

the British press, statements that are calculated to mislead the public mind, 

thus gratifying their national animosity, by lending a willing aid to ruin the 
| Shipping and Mercantile interests of the British American Provinces, and 
| preventing the influx of immigrants from the British Isles, who are brought to the 
| Colonies, at a trifling loss, by the vessels engaged in the Timber trade. 

Upper Canada is honorably distinguished for works completed and in progress, 
remarkable for their magnitude and for the extensivenees of their destined 
utility. The St Lawrence Canal, at this moment in active progress, will com- 
plete an uninterrupted navigation for vessels of considerable burthen, from the 
Upper Lakes to the line dividing the Province from Lower Canada ; but at 
that point, the spirit of British enterprise encounters the influence of French 
domination ; the vast design of rendering the remotest of the inland seas 
accessible to vessels from the ocean, is there frustrated by the anti-commercial 
policy of the French leaders; we look in vain to their proceedings for any 
| manifestation of a desire to co-operate in the great work of public improvemert, 

which animates, as with one spirit, the entire North American population of 
British descent ; nor is their adverse disposition less visible in their opposition 

to other important designs ; they either refuse to grant charters to carry into 
| effect works of acknowledged public utility, or when after repeated and earnest 
| applications, charters are obtained, they are clogged with restrictions of an 
| unusual character, in the hope of rendering them ineperative. 
| In all new countries the deficiency of capital proves a serious impediment to 
the exertions of the enterprising and industrious, and it would be among the 
| first duties of a wise Legislature to invite the introduction of foreign capital, 
; by the adoption of an equitable system of law, that would inspire confidence 
| in personal and in landed securities. In Lower Canada, from the absence of 
Offices for the Registration of real estate, and from the system of secret and 
general mortgages, not only is foreign capital excluded, but the Colony is ‘n- 
| poverished by the withdrawal of funds for profitable and secure investment in 
| other countries. In tracing the motive of resistance to a measure that more 
| than any other would advance the public welfare, we again encountered the 
| pernicious influence of French exclusiveness, A general distrust of the titles 








| lish, we must place the realization of this golden dream among the baseless | #4 securities of landed estate is suffered to exist, in order to prevent the 


| acquisition of real property by immigrants from the British Isles. 

| This spirit of exclusiveness, which betrays itself in all the proceedings of 
‘the Assembly, diafigures even those measures which, it might reasonably be 
| expected, would inspire sentiments of a more lofty and generous nature. Al- 
though the British Act of the 14 Geo. III. which confirmed the right of the 
French Clergy to tythes, declared, most probably for that very reason, that the 


} 


In his mode of living he has ever been tem- religious communities should not hold estates, they continued in the undisturbed 


possession of tracts of land, exceeding fifteen hundred square miles in extent, 
besides possessing property of great value in Quebec, Montreal and elsewhere. 
In addition ‘to the revenues derived from these possessions, the Assembly 
annually appropriates large sums of money out of the Provincial revenues for 
the support of those communities ; and for the establishment of institntians on 
a liberal foundation, affording relief to all; without distinction of origin or creed, 
a fair participation of Legislative aid has been refused. 

It is, to ** the great body of the people” thus characterized, that His Excellency 
the Earl of Gosford, the Representative of a British King, and the head of the 
Commission deputed to inquire into our complaints, has declared that ali future 
appointments to office shall be made acceptable. 

A Legislative Council constituted on sacha principle, would be but a counter- 
| part of the Assembly ; it might, and no doubt would relieve the Executive from 
the odium of sanctioning the illegal appropriation of a part of the Provincial 
revenues, by the mere vote of the Assembly ; but it would not prevent the same 
misapplication of the public funds being effected by Bill, which is now accom 








| and elegancy of her demeanour, revered for her maternal virtues, adored for her 


this,—that he | charity, and reverenced for the countenance she has always lent to goodness, | ieee i the 
never gets into confusion | and for the abhorrance, with which she has ever frowned upon vice. In po- | be regarded but as an instroment to secure the domination of a party, and 1 


litics she did not interfere ; and laid it down as a rule ef conduct never to use 
| her influence with Sir John ima on any subject connected with the distri- 


| bution of his patronage.—A purer Specithen of the English Gentlewoman, never 
graced a British Colony. 
* * 


* o * * 
| Pater © 
.ADDRESS OF THE MONTREAL. CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INHABITANTS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 
Fellow Countrymen, 
When an industrious population, after years of suffering, are aroused to a 
sense of danger, by renewed attacks upon their rights aud liberties, and appeal 
| to those of kindred blood, animated by the same spirit, and allied by a com- 
| munion of interests, it can excite no surprise, and requires no justification 
Long and patiently have the population of British and Irish descent in Lower 
Canada, endured evils of no ordinary description, relying on the interposition of 
| the Imperial Government for relief; deceived in their fondly cherished trust, 
they are impelled to seek from their own energies that protection which has been 
withheld by the power on whose justice they reposed. 

For half a century they have been subjected to the domination of a party, 
whose policy has been to retain the distinguishing attributes of a foreign race, 
and to crush in others that spirit of enterprise which they are anable or unwilling 
to emulate.—During that peried, a population descended from the same stuck 
with ourselves, have covered a continent with the smiling monuments of their 
agricultural industry ; Upper Canada and the United States bear ample testi- 
mony of the flood-tide of prosperity, the result of unrestricted enterprise, and of 
equitable laws, which has rewarded their efforts. Lower Canada, where another 


provement. There, surrounded by forests inviting the industry of man, and 
offering a rich reward to his labour. an illiterate people, opposed to improvements, 
| have compressed their growing numbers almost within the boundaries of the 


| Original settlements, and present in their mode »f laws, their mode of agricul- | 


ture, and peculiar custoins, a not unfaithfo! picture of France in the seventeenth 
century. There also nay be witnessed the humiliating spectacle of a rural 
population not unfrequently necessitated to implore eleemosynary relief from the 
Legislature of the country. 

It were incredible to suppose that a minority, constituting nearly one third of 
the entire population, imbued with the sane ardour for improvements that 
honorably distingushes their race throughout the North American cuntinent, 


and possessing the andisputed control of all the great interests of the Colony, | 
| would resign themse!ves to the benumbing sway of a majority differing from | 


them so essentially on al! important points, whilst any mode of deliverance was 
‘open to theif choice. Nor would supineness or indifference on their part 
| produce a corresponding change in their opponents, or mitigate the relentless 
persecution with which they have been visited. The deep rooted hostility 


: "= . : ; i unde 
“ib ; louse of Commons which have excited by the French leaders against those of different origin, which has led | }),, impress of national character from those States by poy wher pam 
rrivie persecution and extreme misery ; and it is no unreasonable | 0 the perpetration of outrages on persons and proporty, and destroyed con-' An obstinate rejection of all measures, having for their aim the 





race predominates, preserits a solitary exception to this general march of im- | 



















plished by an address to the head of the Administration. 
A Government thus conducted, would forfeit all title to our confidence, would 


brief period of its duration would be marked by scenes of outrage, and by diffi- 
culties of no ordinary description. 

The French leaders, if we are to credit their reiterated assertions, entertain an 
attachment so deep, so absorbing, for elective institutions, that they would at once 
confer that important privilege to its fullest extent, without teference to previous 
habits, education, or political dissensions. How msch of this ardour may have 
been called forth by a desire to establish French ascendency, and to depre 
| British interests, may fairly be deduced from a review of their past proceedings 
| Without discussing the. question of elective institutions, which, it is obvious 
| cannot be introduced to the extent demanded by the Assembly, under the exist 
| ing political relations of the Colony,which relations we are resolute to maintalr 
‘we distinctly ayer, that we are not influenced by idle apprehensions ofa sae 
| ment of the people and for the people ; but it must be emphatically a Gov the 
|ment of “the people,” truly represented, and not of a French faction. 
| Government of an educated and independent race, attached to the ges oe 
| civil and religious liberty, and not that of an uninformed ae, fevdl 

for domination, and seeking to perpetuate in America, the institutions ‘ 
Europe. = 
To the people of the Sister Colonies we appeal, earnestly recommen wd 
adoption of measures for assembling.at some central point, a Congress : 
j “6 itish North America. A Britt 
| Deputies from all the Provinces “of British Nor ’ onal 
"American Congress, possessing strength from union, and a - > 
‘by the irresistible weight of its moral influence, would supersede thos be 
| remedial measures which are the last resource of an insulted and Se ard 
‘community. On it would devolve the solemn duty calmly to apg eat 
matters affecting the common ge 09 Siuce f resist all attempts to ! 
i impair the interests of the United Provinces. 
i, eee a brief recapitulation of the objects of the — <e 
Association, it may not be, misplaced to offer a few observations exp 7 yi 
, in Lower Canada, and of the sentiments of the Britis’ 





g the 


| . 
| the position of parties 


| population towards their fellow subjects of French origin. 


| The moral guilt of exciting national hostility undoubtedly rests with 2 
| Frénch leaders, who alone benefit by the distracted state of the country ; | 
the facility with which the French peasantry have received these impre “ ; 
and the unanimity with which they support the aggressive policy © - 
leaders, renders them, although less culpable, yet equally the owen 
opponents of our rights and our liberties. Unhappily their want of —_ 
prevents a direct appeal being made, through the press, to their ee * 
those of their countrymen who are not blinded by the infatuation of gy 
possess education to comprehend, and opportunity 10 make known, t he 
ments of the British population, may be led v reflect upon the ows | 
| that must result from their present delusion. Should the abomination be° 
| regarded, on them let the responsibility rest. ail 
The Province of Lower Canada, whether regarded as a part of ~ — 
Empire, or of the great North American family, is evidently destned to r 
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led om rities which distinguish the population of French origin, may| Th in oneal a4 O% yoy — _ sr nlagpeniggaiee a 
f those peculiarities which distinguis popula a rough the exertions of his friends, Mr. T:ylor wae appointed as protection to our merchant- 
da, = for a time, an inevitable event, but will certainly hasten the introduction | secretary to the Society of Arts; his salary, and anannuity of £100 perannum, 7. ts thout delay. ' 
the of changes of a more abrupt and decisive character. x generously settled upon him by his friend Mr. W. Meredith, secured him acom- : ee ae SS 
tes, A dispassionate examination of the changes required by the British popula- | petence suited to his limited desires. Hisconversation is said to have abounded | Canada,—We have copied to-day the Address of the Constitutional Associa— 
_ tion, will satisfy all unprejudiced men, that they are adapted to the general | in speculation, and to have been earnestly sought by those who love to wander | tion of Montreal to the inhabi et BU Americz. The docu < 
im- interests of society, are liberal and comprehensive in their character, and uncon- | through the magnificent mazes of metaphysics. ee Renee Sage» sat . ¥ i 
ace. nected with party objects.« ; The manuscripts and works upon the Platonic philosophy, collected by Mr. weeny ® forth the grieva under which the people 
nd To reheve landed estate from the servitudes and exactions of feudal law. 4 Taylor, and enriched by his hand with emendations and notes, will, we are in- of British origin have so long groaned in 1] Canada, and tells a tale of op- 
To introduce Registry Offices and put an end to the iniquitous frauds that | formed, be offered for sale to one of the Universities or some of. the public insti- pression and overbearing ignorance, which few ‘people have not been in tha 
grow out of the present system. tutions We trust that there will be sufficient liberality in one or the other, to | province have any conception of. By the existence of feudal tenurex;tand 
sof Te pie tier pa pt mele ) Mthenee om fispersion a collection so complete and 0 unique— London | antiquated customs and privileges, which took their rise in the dark ages, sa"? 
‘o encoura . , ; ‘ shila 
rec- To recognize an equality of rights among all classes. _ SPS are still perpetuated there, the French ation are enabled to return a ma- 
tive To resist the domination of sect or party, and to establish a general system of Rate t . jority of the members of the popular b ranch of the Legislature ; and with this 
nen education divested of sectarian tests. wN 8 Rutelligence. powerful advantage, they can arrest all improvement, check the exertions of their: 
. . s n- . ‘ ‘ be sos 7 : 
ver _ These are our objects and our demande ioe ate hey admit of no compro. | «Hl Britannic Majesty's brig Pantaloon, Capt. Corry. arrived at Norfolk on | more enterprising fellow subjects from the ‘British Isles. and distract and 
Se ee Tory ng eg IS ae eee” aT este 
mt The threatening aspect of the times demands action ; neutrality, the usual Herald, ‘permitted of Stalls "te buew ths Hwy ple PPh ag ll ee ee ee eee hundred years ago, anid when it‘is stated, 
hich resource of ordinary minds, will not be attended by = immunity from danger ; busy én such occasions, has decided that they relate to a proffer of the media- that in Montreal, all sales of real property pay a feudal tax of twelve per cent., 
it must remain with the population of French origin to deciie, whether, by COD- | tion of Great Britain to adjust the unfortunate difficulty between France and the | 2° matter how often transferred, we may easily see what impediments there are 
— tinuing to support the leaders they have hitherio selected, ie are bjects of | United States. in the way of the English settler acquiring tanded estate. And yet many of 
— rded as hostile to out just claims, or, by uniting with their fellow-subjects o ] ’ 
ithin British ‘elon, they will pad the introduction of salutary vefolles. consign to PS quae as, 4 p prog ts tie se v3 bead 8 Englond, the peppervant offices require suc qialification. ’ It follows, then, that the Bri- - 
ne their native insigilficance the few individuals who alone profit by the present | 13. ihe current <n mour Of the vay, to which the Rigger as qilitbe ext, bediintes tish portion of the community iabour under disadvantages, which no enterprize or 
_ system of misrule, and by tepudiating es —. and exclusive preten- | |, give esodenait oon industry will overcome, and are governed by an ignorant set of men who in 
shen sions, place themselves in accordance with. ti Terence what melt decisions may | Lhe French Chambers were to open onthe 29th December. effect usurp all the functions of government. The province yields « handsome: 
cam ae it te om a so ak 7 raw oy 7 oll: toa aetineia a da> teuen The genuineness of the speech reported to have been delivered by the Em- | revenue, but the English portion of the-population derive little benefit from it—it 
: : A : . ' é : - : 
race, hap been taken root with our language in all quarters of the globe, and | P°T of Russia at Watsaw, is no longer questioned. London, December 22 being expended for French, and not English, purposes, which, when we consider 
n this wherever that language is spoken, there, shall we meet encouragement and thence, | | Me. ‘ .. .\ _ | that the revenue is paid almost exclusively by the English population—for the 
tare . n the absence of authentic information, some of our contemporaries indulge ar “eS i 
rae shall we derive force. ish G themselves in speculation, and we have therefore a variety of rumors, Thus French consume scarcely any British manufacture, from which the sevenne 
cone Although Lower —— presents the we ess eh. oer ted we find one of them giving a report that, on Friday last, intelligence had reach- | sptings,—is very galling. A notable instance of this system is practically illus-- 
Taahed, ood hee aise alan t atpeiition. Paro pA Empite ; aithensh br ed our Government, announci the consent of the F’rench ministry to accept the | trated in the salary paid by the House of Assembly to Mr. Roebuck, who is-. 
ihited the connivance of that Government, the Provincial funds have been illegally ee en rat Se ee employed at home to misrepresent the English, and to render their term ef: 
bly of applied to reward French agitators, to support French journals, and to pay French ida eupatinla. 60 edaash? * rae as jodgipatst vpon the . tone sasumed and slavery irredeemable. Five thousand dollars of the people’s money was thus 
ttack, agents; yet do we feel the proud conviction that the energies of Britons will the temper still manif wiht d by the Paris Journals, almost generally, on the sub- expended not three months since : and in this way is the produce of the English- 
= " ere pend e “sah eae = that pnp wre oe coalition, the ban- | i+ we cannot but doubt the correctness of the information thus sent forth. |man’s industry and the sweat of his brow expended to rivet his chains sift 
dlonia ners of our country will continue to wave over a British Province. : ; : A : : ' : ‘ - : 
led to The voice of supplication has been unheeded amidst the insolent clamors of From Ys oe a — bom ad aoe the ail teen tighter 8 Can it, then, be wondered at that he is restive, and that the Montreal. 
lefray- faction. “United British America, assuming an attitude alike removed from ate. = oe “—m 7° ne i - i, * yt ad b r — Th Q ne ne er | Association have put forth the address above alluded to? 
rough menace or from fear, will proclaim her wrongs, assert her rights, and claim from primate oy O, CeNpeRS WS Cy N. , PAMNS Py Fees. © Suoticienne | From this it will readily be seen, that the spirit now showing itself in Lower 
mind ; the Imperial Parliament, that interposition, which shall remove existing grounds “Te may now be conceived why we, who think that the interest of France Canada, is of a totally different character to that which caused the Ameticam 
in “ of Magen ve cus bn ‘A a ph en | yotyertt wary seas eadry wea8l should be the sole, the supreme rule of French policy, have so great an aver- | Colonists to take up arms in these United States fifty years ago ;—the English: 
“ * wd a oe WILLI AM. ROBERTSON, Chairmam. _ | 1 t© every thing that can augment the already too great ascendancy of Eng-| in Canada seek not to dissolve, but to preserve British connexion, while their 
bend ag re LJ 1836 j GUTHRIE SOOTT, Secretar * | land over our Cabinet. It is in that view the English mediation in the affair of | opponents are calling for elective institutions and a Republic. 
CE. Ss 5 ‘ , y- the United States appears to us dangerous and fatal. We regret ‘t because the Not long since the loyal party in Montreal attempted to form a volunteer Rife - 
bgtace, —_— - result of it most clearly would be to place the Doctrinaire Cabinet in a still » Party ae ? , & 
“pom MR. THOMAS TAYLOR. more complete dependence on the Whig Cabinet. Wee regret it because it is a | COfPS, Under the most distinct and positive understanding that its objects were 
4 This labori en ae lent man died at his house, Manor Place, | 2¢™ step imthose deplorable ways by which England draws us into its train, in the preservation of the British Constitution, and attachment to the parent state. 
he : Webneti on eae : Pee ga A He was bora in London in the | 2% interest of its own towards an end which is not ours, against a power which, | Yet no sooner was this known at Quebec, than the Governor-Gereral, whe is 
French year 1758, at a time when the appearance of Halley's comet was engaging the though it is its own enemy, is to us our moet natural and most sure ally.” : now openly accused, we know not with what truth, of being in elose ulliance with 
d seas earnest attention of astronomers ; and he used jocularly to say, that the celestial ___The power here alluded to by the Quotidienne is-Russia; and the policy of | Mr. Papineau and the republican party, issued his proclamation declaring ite 
mercial visitor which ushered him into the world, would take him out of it. His life sep counter fs gripe vs oe a ~~ = —. ahs pent existence illegal, and calling upon all the public authorities to suppress it, under 
for any was spent in company with the sages-of antiquity; he had, indeed, so little in | NE oo sare re Vai a8 Aap Ser reap \= ‘lh in er | the extreme penalty of the law! Thus are free born Englishmen, Irishmen, 
yement, common with the popular tastes and feelings of the present day,'that his works, , 'S0Urces In a war with the Uni tates, only that she might avail herself more 4 Scotch ished gabe ‘ 
pyr 2 | | effectually of French aid in a contest which at no distant period must arise out | otchmen punis for attachment to their King and country—their 
tion of extending to twenty-three quarto and forty octavo volumes, are almost un- | ‘one ‘ 
position known. of the coflicting interests of England aud the great Northern Potentate. loyalty pronounced treason, and their efforts to support the throne branded as 
rry into At an early age Mr. Taylor was sent to St. Paul’s school, where he acquired The approaching opening of the Chambers, which takes place on the 29th | attempts to destroy it. Can it be wondered at then, we repeat, that the Con- 
earnest the radiments of classical learning. Thee lements of science were then, as now, | instant, forms a subject for discussion in the papers of Friday. Some of them | stitutionalists have at last rallied—banded themselves together and proclaimed 
is of an absurdly excluded from the routine of education ; bat Mr. Taylor, following the | enter into a review of and calculations upon the strength of the different parties | |), .i, wrongs! Their crime, if it be one, was pardonable, for their object was 
bent of his mind to speculative pursuits, acquired, by private study, a sound | as they are expected to stand in the Chamber of Deputies. A strong struggle so. @inb tho veel -Adimnation to: Lack tlentel hich oth 7 b fi 
ment to knowledge of the theories of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. He was next | is anticipated upon the choice of a President: but the re-election of M. Dupin | '° 9° y gpnction osford, which others seem to have for 
yng the laced under the care of the Rev. Mr. Worthington, of Salters’ Hall Meeting- | is considered as certain. Whether he will in the approaching session give his.| sotten— . 
g p 8 P s 
capital, house, to be qualified for the office of a dissenting minister ; but troubles arising | support to Ministers is a question much more difficult to solve. The opinion of * Remember that Canada must not be lost or given away.” 
nfidence from an early marriage disgusting him with his tutor and his vocation, he became | those generally well informed appears to be that he will give his influence in A happy day was it for Mr. Papineau and his friends when that proclamation 
sence of an assistant at a boarding-school, and for many years endured patiently the pres- | aid of the opposition. came forth from Quebec, for well do they. know that the liun is aroused and 
rret and sure of incessant toil and narrow circumstances. The intelligence from Spain is not important. Doubts still exist as, to the a dnd - - y ’ . . 
ay is ‘m- The love of mysticism and metaphysical subtilty, by which he was ever dis- Carlists having abandoned the seige of St. Sebastiana. about to shake the dew, from hia aes. The noble animal te nut ie haste to 
ment in tinguished, was first displayed in an essay on “A new Method for reasoning in| The Journalof St. Petersburg of the third has an article complaining of the | assail his foes, but his spring will not be the less terrible. The disloyal 
Jat more Geometry.” It had been long a general opinion, that, since the introduction of | comments of the Journal des Debats on the Emperor's Warsaw speech, which | upbraid the loyal—they complain of the presence of troops and stab the 
pred the the Calculus, mathematicians had unwisely thrown metaphysics aside, and ren- | appear to have occasioned great uneasiness among Russian politicians, The St. | soldier when defendéelees and alone. Will they allow the British army to be 
he titles dered mathematics almost wholly a mechanical study. It is certainly true, that | Petersburg paper says that it has received orders to publish the article of the 4.4 : 2 ; 
: : .. | marched out of Canada? Not they,—and if the Constitutionalists were to pro- 
vent the the powers of the mind have been too exclusively directed by many recent ma- | Journal des Debates, in order to show its seditious and acrimonious spirit, M: ' k : 
thematicians,especially in Cambridge, to acquiring a facility in working problems, | certain that the consequences of the publication will be to excite throughout | Pose such a measure to-morrow, r. Papineau would be the first to invoke theiz 
edings of rather than an investigation and establishment of principles ; and that Lord Ba- | the whole extent of Russia an unanimous feeling of loyalty and national at- | stay. Let them boast of their numbers, even though they be three to one, we fess 
ably be con’s complaint of the separation of Mathesis from Mathematics, is more justly tachment, while in the kingdom of Poland the speech of the Emperor will be | them not; and were the troops recalled, or shut up within the walls of Quebec 
ire. Al- applicable to our day than to his. ‘This evil, however, appears to us a necessary | heard with deep conviction, as the expression of a serious and salutary truth. andthe keys given to Mr. Papineau, the people of British origin would, with 
it of the result of the mode in which mathematical science hasadvanced. ‘Thediscovery | The Quotidienne says—* it is reported that the dinner on the Emperor of ; " : : 4 
, that the of the Calculus, whose power and variety of application are not even yet fully Russia’s birth day, to which the Ministere and the diplomatic body Ted the | ‘Beir a: oo peony peasy Me eg naighty in Eee. 207. RD Ae 
disturbed appreciated, placed an immense power in the handsof mathematicians; and | Russians at Paris are invited every year, will not take place. testbere fem the face of Via enmih, 
n extent, having obtained such a boon, it was natural that they should luxuriate in its use | 1 niay Biéaiag — ; : “en 
sewhere. rather than search for any new instrument of analysis. There is uo doubt that nectetla tex toan tte at «deme ” ica oe ae oo The report of two companies of United States troops having been surprised? 
Assembly the ancient geometry afforded a more healthy exercise to the reasoning faculties; | heaviness than at the commencement of the day, and 91 1-2 was. the closing | #nd Cut to pieces by the Seminole Indians in Florida, proves but too true. 
enues for but the old road to the parish church afforded similiar advantage to the walking | uotations for the account. Exchequer Bills left off 13 to 15 pm., and India | This unfortunate affair took place on the 28th ult., near Tampa Bay, on the 
‘otians on faculties, yet everybody takes the new shortcut. Neither do we think that the Bonds at 3 ‘ G P 
or creed, remedy for the evil of mechanical mathematics isto be sought in the study of poe. Mears: Gulf of Mexico. ” Seats has proceeded to Florida to assume the all 
the old Platonicians, when we can point to such works as Carnot’s “ Metaphysics | *,* New Subscribers may obtain all the numbers of the present volume com- | ™4nd of the forces, and reinforcements are proceeding to the seat of war with 
ixcellency of the Calculus,’: and Sir William Hamilton’s “ Essay on the Rationale of Al- | plete. all possible expedition. In the mean time it is to be lamented that the savages: 
ad of the gebra,” read atthe late meeting of the British Association. ; , | are committing the most frightful excesses upon the now defenceless inhabitams 
oti fetore The metaphysical view of mathematics takev by Mr. Taylor, naturally led Died—In Brooklyn, om Saturday, 23d inst., Louisa Antonett, youngest child} Bre. the somshiwtes todd ines’ ecuia ae oak Mal aha 
him to the stedvef thaeld Gr re ; ith Aristotle. and | 0f Samuel A. Willoughby, Esq., aged 2 years and 14 days. . bi pag nae, ying waste a district 
y eek philosophers. He began with Aristotle, and f l bendred sail The in the affai 
5 counter: proceeded to Plato, whose sublime speculations at once riveted his.affections. Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 10 a-— per cent. prem Pee eee ae wounded te ir were cruelly butchered 
utive from While engaged in the study of the academic philosophy, he accidentally met : u - by the savages, who have been joined by many runaway negroes. The names 
Provincial with the works of Plotinus, and read them, as he himself informs us, ‘ with an ; of the officers who suffered are as follows :—Major Dade, Captains Gardenez 
t the same insatiable avidity and the most rapturous delight, notwithstanding the obscurity gt Laks ABIBIOW. and Fraser, Lieutenants Bassinger, Henderson, Mudge, and Kean, and Dr. Gat- 
an Ge Doty mt ee a eR Pt et 
’ ic ors , j yp Be wn 20: 
nee, would verily believe, never performed by any other man. porapww ia Joe «0 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, ae. We bect ll attention to rticle fi Bell’s M h 
y, and the The generous patronage of Messrs. W. and G. Meredith enabled Mr. Taylor} ‘Tye French question has assumed a renewed interest in consequence of the 2 WeRe oe ae # Messenger onthe state and 
nd by diffi to publish the ‘Ofphic Hymns,’ and some other Platonic fragments. He next ; Lorne Staaten, aon interest in consequence Of the | sufferings of the Irish Protestant Church, now the victim of Mr. O'Connell’s 
translated * Plotinus on the Beautiful a work of singular obscurity, and arrival.of his Majesty's brig of war Pantaloon at Norfolk, a few days since, | successful hate. It is gratifying to see that the two highest pe,sonages of the 
ntertain an Proclus's ‘ Commentary on Euclid,’ in which there is much ingenious mathe- when her commander proceeded with all speed to Washington. ‘The gallant offi- | realm, have, at this critical moment, extended the hand of benevolence to the 
yuld at once man wr — with the wildest speculations of the Alexandrian | cer arrived at the seat of Government on the 26th, and immediately presented his destitute clergy. A strong feeling is getting vp in favour of the sufferers, 
Pecay bere Pythagoric Sentences ; some Hymns of Procius ; two Orations of the Einperor | “eratches © Mr. Bankhead, his Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires,, ‘Tiere canbe no | which will we trust be attended with good effects. If « change of ministry 
to depres Julian; and five books of Plotiaus, with very copious notes and illustrations. < Vaat thene , Sespaiches bage referetice to the medigtion proffered by | should again take place, and such an event is constantly alluded to. in ovr 
roceeding$ The mere titles of these translations will suggest, what a closer examination | England; indeed, letters have been received in town, placing the fact beyond | private correspondence as well asthe public press, Lord Melbourne will owe it w- 
is obvious of them would prove, that Mr. Taylor was not so much a Platonist as a Neo- | question, This cireumstance gives new hopes to the friends of peace, for it | the persecutions of the Irish Church, 
rr the exist Platonician 5 that he followed less the pure doctrines of the Academy than | can hardly be supposed that a special messenger would have been sent out, if — 
1 by soar payne ra ony J —— ae ne oe try! peetice France had not already signified her readiness to accept the offer of friendly We beg to refer to the Prospectus of the fourth volume of the’ ALBios 
8 Gov™ motley miscellany of nations, religions, et sects, that had ever been brought mediation. She followiig ane b, from the Moming Chronicle, cass is the | (New Serios), which sougnpoe™s = wok of the present year. and take 
faction. togetherin one city. Beside the school of the Grecian Platonist, was seen the | 84" of the Melbourne Cabinet, is supposed to proceed from authority. Could | the opportunity of repeating, that new. subscribers may obtain all the numbers. 
princi’!es © oratory of the -cabalistic Jew ; while the church of the Christian stood undis- | the question be settled it would be happy for both countries, and if France is} > Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to copy or refe 
ion, se turbed over the crypts of the Egyptian bierophant.” He might have added, that | willing to accept of the proposal laid down, the Government of the United | to the Prospectus. 
ns «f fe - ran ——— se the pope od = “byw = ae ee of States will find no difficulty in offering it. The,letter of the Duc de Broglie is | The Index and Title-page of the previous volume will be shortly ready, when 
mending {2 docttions hal opinions as Gr mercantile. Tl oaihpeund of cmanghe the only impediment to this arrafigement, for id, that he demands s specific | it will, be io ern eal saat tase | edities bas pal ef a 4 
Congress ° western metaphysics preached by the later Platonicians, patronized by the Em- apology, which will never be given; but the retirement of the Duke from the Search of « Father TL a ae A arts H ? comet gs sa 
A Britis peror Julian, and advocated by the Sophists, as a rival to Christianity, isreally | French Cabinet might obviate the difficulty. Weare aincerely glad to see We beg to en 2 ‘the offal es ee on. Gideon Lee for a copy 
om counse the Platonic s ' . Ae? , ne td , of the Correspondence on the affairs of France and the United States. 
ees ote - . aol Mele cane Mr. Taylor. His admiration of these writers | England engaged in this laudable effort, and trust it will be crowned with success Ladies Companion The January nomber of this work is before us and 
08 was unboun : i t i b j j r ks —_ — 8 s- 
d oppress? alone ia hie wohl is enthusiasm was not at all abated by finding himself | When it is recellected how much a war between the United States and France | segses its usual variety of interesting matter. It is adorned with a fine ane 
berate on # The most a rv of Mr. Taylor's tecke-was a translation of Pansanias, in would subserve the interests of British commerce, this disinterested proceeding | the interior of the Merchants’ Exchange, as it existed previous to the late me- 
s to invad three vohamen, for ehiah he ely segdived tinty peunde! It must, however, be | Teflects the highest honour on the national character. morable fire. The publisher is Mr. W. W. Snowden, 9 Beckman street. 
snstitution ve that his notes illustrate neither the topography nor history of this valuable From the Morning Chronicle. ‘ ioe . Piper. (Erevan, deg apna by age eraast's Nava! 
epetery & escription of Ancient Greece, but are devoted to mystical speculations on the The only medium that now exists for an arrangement between France and | “nual. it! ; , a with two of the plates which appeay- 
oe Britid recondite meaning of ancient fables, the doctrine of ideas, &c., which are as| America, is the Government of this country. We are happily upon terms of | @4 in the origina’. 
much out of place as if they had been appended to Paterson’s ** Book of Roads.” | cordial friendship with-both parties, ani cannot be supposed to have any wish The dramatic readings of Mr. Hows have met with decided approbation from - 
—_ __ His greatest works, complete translations of Plato and Aristotle, are copiously | to see the honour of either injured in this affair. It becomes, therefore, the | audiences of the most intellectual character. They will be repeated on Fri 
ts wit i | illustrated from the ancient commentators, and will be found a rich’ storehouse | duty of our Government to assume the character of arbitrator between them—- | day next, at Constitution Hail, after which be will proceed to Washington, 
val of information for those who desire to study the beautiful philosophy of ancient | to assame it upon no ground of superiority, or upon any ground whatever save | where we believe he has a theatrical engagement. 
7 - ae Whe: Publication of these works is also due to the liberality of the | that of the most disinterested amity towards the twe nations, and our deep| © Miss Mason, sister of Mr. John Mason of the Park Theatre, very successfully 
" al essrs. Meredith. | anxiety for the preservation of the general peace. Under all the circumstances, made her first appearance on Monday, and has since appeared in the Wife, and » 
e 1 malt It would be tedious to enumerate the whole of Mr. Taylor's, voluminous | and in the character just described, our Cabinet would be justified in stating | other of Sheridan Knowles’ plays. 
of oF g writings ; they aré principally translations from the works of the Platonic | on the one hand to that of France, that the latter oaght to pay the money. on Mr. | ~ ~ ee - 
este a Sophists, and were designed to revive the influence of a system, which, theugh | Livingsten’s first explanation; and on the other hand, to that of America, that R. J. W. S. HOWS, respectfully announcee that his last seriesof Dramatic 
f ore he aoa bs powers of Julian and the eloquence of Libanius, had sunk | the President ought officially to give the sanction of his authority to Mr. dod Rhedings, proven “J wore an Ml waenggelg Be =, 5 +9 
mn, se etri i : Tay - : < ; : ‘ vening next, - oy ons > . a a 
mnsequen¢ lor’s a ad coding: the tanh Yet are we far from regarding Mr. Tay- Livingston's explanation. Such a course would be 9 oa one on both sides ; Ist scene 3d act Hamlet, Hamlet and Ophelia; Ist scene Ist act Provoked Husband 
‘dion be ti predeced bod Pi -Flatonicians and their followers, the Gnostics, | it would stand the test of history, and defy, the cavils of the discontented, who.| | ord Townly, Manly, John Moody; Ist scene Sth act King Lear (by desire) King 
\ ; oo marked an effect on Christianity for their opinions ever to become | ate eager for a war at all hazards. Should our anticipations of a pacific issue to | Lear, Physician, Cordelia ; 2d scene 2d act John Bull, Frank Roelidale, Dennie= 
‘ the Briti eal oon of indifference. Independently of the beauty of their speculations— | these misunderstandings he unfortunatoly not realized—should aidaw of re- | Brulgruidery. Part 2d—Marc Antony’s oration, Julius Ceaser; Ist scene 5th act Poor 
D yeqeeer oniteent en te are very beautiful—we must ever regard the schools of Alex- | prisals be passed in America, which we should hear of with extreme regret, pag sapere phe ee gy. td pate ogre oo. Nee ee 
aidivenlt Pees i v 5 Sections ry ae whose opinions have most permanently in- | then a war must ensue, of which it will not be possible for us to remain long 4 World, Sir Patebe Seavepghent- end Egertom,: Tickets half » dollar each, to 
dwal remo’ gress mind, and determined for centuries the course of its pro- | indifferent spectators. We on account of our vast commerce, are deeply |. pad at the door, and at the bookstores of Messrs, Wiley & Long, and Mr. Bertew: 
| interested in the preservation of peace on the high seas. At all events, we | 268 Bowery. To commence at half past 7 o'clock. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
From the year 1830 to the close of 1835. By One of No Party. 
RICHARD LALOR SHIRL. 

“Among the Irish members, Mr. Shiel ranks next to Mr. O'Connell, both in 
talents and influence. He is in person a man of very diminutive staturé. He 
is much below the middle size. His face is proportionably small. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair black. His eyes are dark and piercing, and his 
whole physiognomy indicates the quickness and hastiness which are the most 
prominent qualities in his character. His features are deficient in regularity, but 
are by no means unpleasant. His chin slightly protrudes. 
careless. I 
distinguished. nor can his washerwoman’s bills be any very serious item in his 
weekly expenditure. ‘There was more truth than was generally supposed in the 
statement of the Standard, that he went as one of the deputation to the King 
to present the answer of the Commons to his Majesty's most gracious address 
at the opening of the present Parliament,—with a shirt by no means remarkable 
for its cleanness, and in clothes which had seen better days, but which, even 
when they came from the hands of the tailor, were by no means, either as to 
cut or colour, particularly appropriate for the presence of royalty. These are 
not the S‘andard’s words, but they embody the facts contained in the statement 
of that journal; and that statement I can confirm from my own personal obser- 
vation on the occasion in question. I take the secret of the thing to be, that 
the address being presented on a Saturday,—that, as Dr. Johnson would have 
said, was not ‘ clean-shirt day’ with Mr. Shiel. His dress on that occasion was 
exactly the same in every respect as it usually is, namely, a black silk handker- 
chief, tied very carelessly around his neck, a brown coat, with dark vest and 
pantaloons, 

‘*Mr. Shiel is a man of superior talents, and of considerable genius. There 
are few men in the House who confine themselves more strictly to the subject of 
debate. His ideas are always good, often striking and brilliant. His language. 
is at once eloquent and forcible. His sentences are remarkable for their brevity ; 
but so full is his mind of ideas, that alinost every sentence, however short, con- 
tains one. He has a fine imagination, and when he gives loose reins to it, his 
diction is glowing and poetical. He is also listened to with great attention. He 
is liked by all parties in the House. He is of a kindly and liberal disposition. 
He never indulges in personalities, and is not often the object of vituperation 
on the part of the Tories. He has a high eense of honour; but is so careful 
not to transgress the bounds of gentlemanly language himself, when dealing 
with an opponent, that he hardly ever gets into a personal quarrel. The only 

one I recollect his having got inte was with Lord Althorp, in the instance I have 
referred to in speaking of Col. Leith Hay. And that was with him a matter of 
necessity, not of choice. He only intimated that he would hold his lordship 
responsible for the imputation, when the latter refused to give up the name of 
the person on whose information he grounded the charge. 

‘“Mr. Shiel, though an effective, is a most awkward speaker. His utterance 
is more rapid than that of any other member in the House. He speaks with 
such amazing rapidity, that the most expert reporter in the gallery is unable to 
follow him. Hence, when he is anxious to be reported at length, he is obliged 
to write out his own speeches, and send a copy to the office of one of the lead- 
ing newspapers, from which the other journals procure slips when put in types. 
Formerly, he used to write out bis speeches beforehand, and carry them with 
him in his pocket wherever he went to speak; but having some years since 
given a copy of his speech to the proprietors of an evening paper some hours 
before the time appointed for the delivery of it, and the clamour and uproar of 








In his dress he is | 
His linen is not of the finest manufacture for which his country is | 







THE ALBION—PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOL 
A JOURNAL OF THE NEWS, POLITICS, AND LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 

The fourth volume of the New Series of THE ALBION commenced on the first Saturday of the present year, 1836. 

This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Fourteen Years 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro. 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language. 

In its details, the Apion will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press Sees 
the Debates'in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 
Eurupe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 
remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected with a diligence and care that bas drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends 
in the femotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
mnost respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of most literary, persons on the North American 
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the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 
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the meeting at which it was to have been delivered—it was a meeting in favour 
of the Catholic Claims, held in 1829, on Penenden Heath—being so great as to 
prevent his proceeding, while the journal in question represented him as having 
‘spoken his speech,’ and gave four or five columns of matter as his, of which | 
he never uttered a word,—Mr. Shiel, ever since this ‘ untoward occurrence,’ has 
not only never given his speech to any reporter until the actual delivery of it, 
but does not until then write it out for the use of the newspapers. 

“Mr. Shiel does not speak often. Mr. O'Connell makes at least twenty | 
speeches for his one. Mr. Shiel writes out at full length, and commits to me- | 
mery, all his speeches on importart questions. He liardly ever attempts extem- 
pore speaking. Iam surprised at his want of confidence in this respect. Judg- 
ing from the only specimen I ever heard of his extempore speaking, I should | 
conclude his fame would not suffer were he often to get up on the spur of the | 
moment. The speech I refer to was one of some length. It was in the middle 
of last session, in reply to one of Sir Robert Inglis, in which that right honour- 
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top of the bamboo, where he seemed perched as if to enjoy the beauties of the 
prospect around him : this was really striking. The crows, which in India, are 
very abundant and singular'y audacious, taking advantage of his elevated position, 
had been in the daily habit of robbing him of his food, which was placed every 
morning and evening at the foot of the pole. ‘To this he had vainly attempted 
to express his dislike by chattering, and other indications of his displeasure 
equally ineffectual : nothing that he could do was of any availto scare away 
these unwelcome intruders upon his repast. He tried various modes to banish 
| them, but they continued their pericdica] depredations. Finding that he was 
| perfectly unheeded, he adopted a plan of retribution as effectual as it was inge- 
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| nious. One morning when his tormentors had been particularly troublesome, - 
; Fe : : i i i : i s,d d his head, an 
the affirmative of the church property Appropriation Question, violated the oaths | rt td wala GnePeseatiawetenvesadtines He oe were his ordi- 
they took on entering Parliament not to do any thing hostile to the interests of | ti he fi P * in teak - the pad | wantin Qrale de 
the Church of England, as by law established. A happier or more powerful | "@"Y T%10s pat at SCOR Uy Vad VEEeS, wae Uae oF aks . mw 4 
s ° , " PP . ornate | portunity, descended in great numbers, and, according to their usual practice, 
speech I have seldom heard. y, g ’ ’ 


His indignation at the charge was so great, that he | ' ; ~ . 

; Maa C . y 1 th 
could not, notwithstanding his . diffidence as to his qualifications for extempore | eo Ae re mis Or tis ot pe a Se eee el 
speaking, confine it to his own bosom. | pole by slow degrees, as if the effort was painful to . 


; rg ey. 4 ; . | by indisposition, that his remaining strength was scarcely equal to such exertion. 
When Mr. Shiel is going to speak he does not rise, like any other mem- | y P ; &g - » PO sl 
ber, but literally leaps or jumps off his seat on to the floor, as if about to run | When he reached the ground he rolled about for some time, seeming in ty 
out of the room. The fact is, he is quite the creature of impulse. Eve- | msg until he found himself close = the vessel employed to contain his wate 
ry thing he does, he does in as great haste as if it were a life and death | which the crows had ty this time well nigh devoured. ‘There was still, how- 
affaix. His motions, when addressing the House, are quite mercurial. Not | ever, some remaining, which a solitary bird, emboldened by the apparent indis- 
content with the most redundant gesture, in so far as his arms are concerned | postion of the monkey, advanced to seize. The wily creature was at this time 
he sometimes bends his body to such a degree, that you are sometimes not without | lying "Th nate of hi a2 ny re be we" poe bapcke alee Dog 
fears he may lose his equilibrium, and fall, head foremost, prostrate on the floor. | pan. © moment the crow streiched out its head, and ere : “4 4 b 
At other times he advances to the table, gives three or four lusty strokes on the | mouthful of the interdicted food, the watchful svenger seized the depredator wy 
box, and then suddenly retreats backwards, four or five steps. Ina few seconds the neck with the rapidity of thought, and secured it from doing eet —— 
- nr , . | He now beganto chatter and grin with every expression of gratified triumpb, 
i ¥ th " ; ee: . - P 
you see him, by another sudden bound, leaning over the table, and stretching while the crows flew around, cawing in boisterous chime, as if deprecating the 


out his neck, as iftrying to reach some honourable member opposite—his eyes ‘ “a! : : / 

fixed on him meanwhile, with as great an intensity of gaze as if he were determined poner sas eo > rv ee ee = ommkack ona y hig og 
ead . atpaba : : ; , r ; chatter an n - 

to flash conviction on him, by the piercing glance of his optics, should he fail to tress; he then deliberately placed the captive erow between his knees and began 


produce it by the words of his mouth. ! Pre Ww 4 Sotel toned it : 
Mr. Shiel’s articulation is very indistinct. ‘This arises partly from the extra- to pluck it with humorous gravity. ‘hen he ha completely stripped tt, excep 
the large feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung it into the air as high as his 


di lity of his delivery, hie i ‘ ; 
codianry vapigity of Sie doteeeyvees aaty trom the aliuahing’ jeneoe! ‘his | strength would permit, and, after flapping ite wings for a few seconds, it fell to 


voice, and the loud key at which he pitches it. His manner in this respect is un- , 
. . . a 4 ry’ « 1 
like any thing I ever heard either in the house or elsewhere; it is impossible, the <r with a stuuqing shock. The other crows —_ ee ne 
by words, to convey any adequate idea of it. His voice has often such an ir- | MUSH to escape a similar castigation, now surrounded it, and immediately 
pecked it to death. The expression of joy en the animal's countenance, was 


regular effect, that you would think the sound came from between the wall and : : : pee 
the ceiling opposite the place whence he addresses the House. A stranger is, | altogether indescribable ; and he had no sooner’seen this ample retribution dealt 
* | to the purloinerof his repast, than he ascended the bamboo tu enjoy a quiet 


indeed, sometimes apt to mistake him for a foreigner. An instance of this oc- | an : 4 ; ‘ 
curred last Session, when a gentleman in the gallery, who was not aware that | '@P0se. ‘The next time his food was brought, not a single crow approached * 
Mr. Shiel was the person then speaking, and forgetting fur the moment that and I dare say that thenceforth he was never again molested by these voracious 
none but natives of the United Kingdom were eligible toa seat in the house, intruders.—Oricntal Annual. 
innocently inquired of another gentleman, who was sitting next to him whether | ~ 
that was not a foreigner who was then addressing the House ? re 1S ag phe on -y mr of the 1 gael sale wit 
6 Mr Shiel ie : : ae : — village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern iwo story 
Mr. Shiel isa man of very considerable literary attainments. He has writ- | frame seg fortyebive feet front and forty feet diem, wih a basement, marble man- 
ten various articles, which have been much admired, in the New Monthly Maga- | to\s, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a gentee! family; the out- 
zine, and other periodicals. To the New Monthly, when under the editorship of | buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-'ouse, wood-house, 
his friend, Mr. Thomas Campbell, he was a regular contributor for some years. | &c., all erected within a few years and finished im the best manner. The land, com- 
The account of the proceedings of the, deputation, of whom he was one, sent | prising tb te br grab fag oe faery the 4 ae cor oe beg ate wag 
" “O' , ‘ H : | large an roductive garden. e situation is wel¥caicitiated for @ Doarding ho 7) 
“fe - ~~ , nig B by te Foes Catholic Smecinnes of Dublin, end, the | echo, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. ‘The site 
Sketches of the Irish Bar,” which appeared inthe New Monthly some years js elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 
since, were from his pen. He has alse written several tragedies, in all of which | being within a few minutes walk of the landing where stam boats daily ply to and 
there are many beautiful passages, glowing and burning with the poetic spirit ; | from the city of New York. For further particulars, apfily to 
but, as a whole, they are not admired ; and consequently have not been success- | (Jan. 23-51*.] N. BAYLES, Tarry Town. 


ful 
— iis , 7" ; } ICHARD H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
Shiel is in the prime of life, his age being only forty-two. There is, there- Exchance Place. Oid Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive ; and 
fore, reason toexpect his reputation will nse still higher. It ased to be said that | ail Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 


Mr. O'Connell was jealous of him, fearing he might one day become his rival, | 
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and that consequently he did not regard him with any friendly feelings. There | 
never was a more unfounded insinuation against Mr. O'Connell, He is one of | pPreasone may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
Mr. Shiel’s greatest friends, and warmest admirers. There ig not a man in the | lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 


house, when Mr. Shiel speaks, more cordial or liberal in his cheers than Mr. | The payments of premium mey be either made annually, or in a gross sum : 


able Baronet charged the Roman Catholic members with having, by voting for 




















O'Connell. The impression of each of these men is, that there is ample scope Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 
for all the talents, and patriotism, and exertions of both, in the present state of | a. . et “to eres os arf “7 ' at 
Ireland. 15 077| 27 112} 39 157| 51 1 97 
Mr. Hume and his Hat.—When he intends making a speech of some length, | 16 084) 28 120) 40 159] 52 2 02 
he carefully lays his hat, which is always full of papers, on the seat close to the a . * > : a a ; bo ° 7 
spot on which he was sitting. When he intends to be brief in his addresses | 19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
to the House, he does not trouble himself about the locality of his hat. When 1 20 0 91 32 133! 44 190} 56 2 47 
he rises to give an explanation of a personal nature, Mr. Home always puts his | 21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
hat under his left arm, that part of it into which his head goes fronting Honour- 22 O91) 34 135| 46 192) 58 314 
able Members on the opposite side of the House. In almost all Mr. Hume’s | . . . 4 i 2 a7 : z= ~ : 
long speeches, he repeatedly intimates that he is about to conclude long before | 95 1 00 37 : 43 a 1 94 











he has got half threugh his address. The only symptom that cam be depended | 
on of his being about to resume his seat, is that of his giving a glance to his hat. 
He always concludes in two or three sentences after that. 
—f—— 
THE MONKEY AND CROWS. 

In the jungles in the neighbourhood of Tillichery, there is a large species of 
monkey, frequently tamed by the natives, and at a village a short distance from 
this celebrated sea-port, we had an evidence of the remarkable sagacity of this 
animal. A few yards from the house of the person to whom it belonged, a thick 
pole, at least thirty feet high, had been fixed into the earth, round which was an 
iron ring, and to this was attached a strong chain of considerable length fastened 
to the collar round the monkey's neck. The chain being loose, it easily slid up 
the pole when he ascended. He was in the habit of taking his station upon the 


Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 

interest will be allowed as follows: . 

Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable 
“ “ 100 “ae 


100 


for 1 year, 
for 5 montis, 
for 2 months, 


TRUSTEES. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F, U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 


3 


“ “ “ “ “ 


Wm. Bard, James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J..Oakley, 
. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 

John J. Astor, 


BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 
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NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 

‘ew- York |\London, Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Dec. 20, Feb. 7, Feb.10, 
Ontario, Huttleston, Jan. 1, maT, a." 
Westminster, George Moore, “10, “ 27, Mar. 1, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor, *.,: 3G, Mar. 7, * sit, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin Feb. 1, 7 Je * 20, 
New Ship Thos. Britton, ~~. 16, “ 27, April ihn 
Lonisa, D. H. Truman a April 7, ~ 
New Ship F. H. Hebard, Mar. 1, edie) a 2, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, ~~ oe 2%, May i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick “20, May 7, - 
Samson, D. Chadwick, April 1, mee CM 20, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, on © I June 1, 











, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best deseription. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will bs responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to , 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. , 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, oe — 








hips. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
ew- York, Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,fOct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, “* 24, Junei6,| “ 16, ~ 8, Aug. 1, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,} ‘* 16, Mar. 8, “ 24,jJan. 1, “* 16, o 8, 

hone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, ‘“* 16, July 8, “ 8, May 1, 16, 
Charlemagne, (|Richardson,|Dec. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16,) “* 16, 8, Sept. l, 
Francois Ist, J.Casitoff. | * 16, April 8, “* 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8) “* 8, June], 16, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,j\Jan. 8, ‘“ 24, “ 16, ** 16, pi 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ** 16, May 8, “* 24,/Mar. 1, 16, ie 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) ** 8, July 1, 16, 
Albary, J. Johnston,|Feb.8, ** 24, “* 16) “ 16, ** 8, Nov. 1, 











ar eb. 

Theecaie all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscaibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

i rred. 
ee C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Bui'dings. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

few York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, am, Jan. Is May I, Scpt-i4 hog a He 
Delano b ’ . a 
Hibernia Wilson, “16, “16, “ 16)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, “24, * 2a 8, 8, 8, 
Burope, |Marshall, Feb. \, June bs Oct. Hi “ i. “4 16, = 16, 
i ’ ’ : ’ ’ , 
oo Gop a 16, * 16, A 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. l, 
United States, \Holdrege, “24, “ 24, ** 24, = 8, 7 8, “ &, 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar, LJuly a eB ™ ~ . ’ rm a” 
4 \Smith ’ ’ ’ o ’ ’ 
Eales” Waite, “16, “ 16, ‘4 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
| St ‘Andrew Thompson, | “* 24, “ 24, 24, ns 8, “te &, 
Orpheus ‘ iBursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, - 16, y 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |Nye, ee OR + 8, 24, 24, 24, 
North Amer*ca, |Dixey, * 16, * 16, “* 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
Virginian Harris, “24, ** 24,°% 24) “* 8, * 8, 8, 








' i all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
: Genet er dare oil be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
i kind The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an 1 wien gong tn a. 
‘ : I lines, at $140 } or , without wines, 
' Fe aigits paying the last mentioned sum, canbe supplied by the steward at 
| the printed rates which will be furnished on board. : 

| Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any pprteses 
‘ parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
| 

\ 


, including wines and liquore, 


ri RING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, __ 
land, Orpheus, North Americay OO DHUE'& Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. v. 
i f ships Sheffield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
OS WHITNEY SANDS, TURNER, FOX &CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
f r Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
elt neal tats *PGRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 


CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





